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Production — Prices and 
AM Propaganda 


By JONATHAN STOUT 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Nobody realized what 

a piker Walter Reuther was when he de- 

manded a 30 percent wage increase for Gen- 
ral Motors workers until Chester Bowles, the Ad- 
ministration’s new Stabilization Director, took the 
stand before the House Banking Committee on Tues- 
day of this week and revealed that Henry Ford Hi, 
advocate of the dropping of all price controls, had 
demanded a 55 percent increase in prices of his new 
ars when the automobile indusiry began reconverting 
o peacetime production last summer. 


This revelation disclosed that Ford preceded 
Reuther in their respective demands for increases, and 
that the labor leader was a more reasonable man than 
the industrialist by the margin of an ultra-greedy 
25 percent. In relating Ford's request, Bowles ap- 
peared to echo—according to the flood of mail on the 
subject reaching the offices of Senators, Congressman 

nd the White House—the overwhelming sentiment of 
he nation when he described the Ford demand as 
‘an outrageous increase even to ask. much. less to 
harge.”” 

The name of Ford was brought into the hearing 

then Representative Wright Patman (Dem., Texas) 

sked Bowles to explain the campaign of Ford and 
he National Association of Manufacturers to end all 
tice control. Director Bowles’ reply to that question 
dded up to the most damning révelation of fraud 
nd chicanery as practiced by industrialists typified 
by the leadership of such men a& Ford and the NAM. 

Bowles began his explanation of the Ford and the 
‘AM campaign by explaining that Ford claimed 
hat he was losing $300 a car on the basis of prewar 
prices, and that price control further restricted produc- 
ion of automobile parts. 

At the time of the Ford statement in November, 
Bowles pointed out in lancing the bubble of falsehood, 

is company’s output was at a rate of about one-third 

1941 production. The Stabilization Director added 
Mat “obviously they wouldn’t make money at any 
ch low volume.” 

It was made clear by Bowles’ testimony that what 
ord wanted was to have prices increase in order to 
ve him as high a rate of profit on one-third produc- 
lon as before the war he reaped on full production. 
pice the profit rate increases as the production rate 
ees, this would have meant—as soon as the Ford 
rotor Co, reached full production—the most stupend- 
us profiteering that the Ford Motor Co. or any other 
tomobile manufacturer had ever enjoved in the 
story of the automotive industry. 

The revelation ot the brazenness of such industry 
rohtests—and particularly since it preceded labor's 


(Contiuued on Page Eleven) 
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On the GM Picket Line 


By Olga Corey 


NSTEAD of the hostility or indifference of south- 
ern Ohio. in Detroit there is tremendous interest 
(if not outright sympathy) in the strike of Gen- 
eral Motors workers. There is widespread realization 
of how fundamental are the issues involved in this 
challenge to entrenched industrial oligarchy. In the 
city that had seen the United Auto Workers grow from 
a small, faction-ridden AFL union into a still faction- 
ridden, but increasingly powerful and militant force 
within the CIO, there is a feeling of identification with 
the strike on the part of the large industrial popula- 
tion... . Your cab driver had a brother-in-law who 
had been through the sit-downs at Flint... . The clerk 
at your hotel was filling in time after hours on picket 
duty... . Even those who were not sympathetic agreed 
that it was mainly a question of General Motors try- 
ing to break the union. And everyone repeated the 
query: Who will crack first? 

As the third month of the strike ends, it is clear that 
the union stands firm. Morale of the city’s 40,000 
striking auto workers is even better than union leaders 
anticipated. This is the answer to those who had feared 
that new members acquired under pressure during the 
war would spread defeatism. This, too, is the answer 
to those who charged that the Big Three corporations 
would always stick together and should therefore not 
be struck separately. For it was evident that the in- 
dustrial front was not solid. The first break appeared 
when Ford and Chrysler signed agreements for 18 and 
1814 cent increases. Now. more than ever, GM was 
out on a limb—where they could comfortably remain, 
however, without fear of competition, for the duration 
of the national steel strike. As employers throughout 
the nation grant pay increases, often without being 
solicited. the strike in Detroit appears more and more 
as an offensive on the part of the corporation—not 
only against its workers, but against the public and 
the government as well. 

On Angust 18, 1945, shortly after the end of the 
war with Japan, the UAW-CIO first demanded of 
General Motors a 30 percent raise in hourly wage 
rales without a corresponding increase in prices. The 
demand was turned down. The following month, the 


union presented its brief to the corporation—and was 
turned down again. The corporation offered first a 
45-hour workweek to jack up take home pay, then a 
10-cent hourly wage increase with corresponding rise 
in prices; the corporation refused to open its books 
and raged that ability to pay was none of the union’s 
business: and, finally, the corporation, in an elaborate 
and expensive campaign, undertook to prove that the 
union was trying to take over management of industry. 
Meanwhile, the union repeated that it was willing to 
compromise on its wage demands, and offered the 
corporation a 24-hour ultimatum to accept or reject 
a proposal to arbitrate. On November 21, the union - 
struck, 

President Truman appointed a national fact-finding 
committee which, in January decided that, without 
raising prices, General Motors could afford to pay a 
1914, cent increase. The President requested the corpo- 
ration to accept these findings. GM refused, and the 
strike continued. Meanwhile, other union leaders, 
less concerned with the dangers of inflation and un- 
employment, seemed more interested in simply boost- 
ing wage rates. Men like John L. Lewis and Sidney 
Hillman were leaving prices out of their negotiations. 
Philip Murray, president of the CLO, was quoted as 
saying: “At the moment prices are none of my damned 
business.” (And the $4 a ton increase in steel prices 
was expected to more than cover any raise in wages.) 
In the UAW, negotiations by Ford Director Richard 
T. Leonard and Chrysler Director Norman Matthews 
were carefully conducted without reference to prices 
or ability to pay. Only UAW Vice-President Walter 
Reuther, director of the General Motors Department, 
continued his fight for prosperity through increased 
purchasing power. 


* *” * 


Tus opportunity was not overlooked by Reuther’s 

enemies within and outside the union. Detroit papers 

refer frequently to the labor statesmanship of Leonard 

and R. J. Thomas, while dismissing Reuther as an ir- 

responsible ideologist. There is a danger that if the 
(Continued on Page Ihree) 
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Belgian Elections Result in Impasse 


N THE BELGIAN ELECTIONS a plurality was won by the Christian Social Party, 
pledged to support of King Leopold. The conservative Catholics will have 143 seats 
in the Chamber of Deputies and Senate combined, the Socialists 104, the Com- 


munists 34, the Liberals 32. 


A coalition of either right or left will be necessary to 


form a government with a working majority. This means an impasse, similar to that 


in France. 


The danger increases that the Socialists will be tempted to form an alliance 


with the Communists, though they have heretofore rejected united front proposals. 
The Christian Social Party unfortunately made Leopold one of the main issues in 
the campaign—not monarchism, for his brother Charles is Regent and acceptable to 


all parties. 
Compared with other 


The Belgian majority favors a democratic constitutional monarchy. 
European countries Belgium has made rapid recovery, and 
enjoys relative economic and political stability. 


But the sharpest division is over 


Leopold himself, and the reactionary crowd gathered around him, including the collab- 
orationists and crypto-Fascists, along with the Catholic old-guard whose traditions go 
way back to the time when Philip II] and the Duke of Alba imposed tyranny upon Bel- 


gium. So this issue 
Spain. The Socialists even accuse the 
Church hierachy of seeking to play the 
same role with Leopold as did the 


hierarchy in Spain with Franco. 

As the Socialist van Acker has said, 
Leopold is not charged with the out- 
right treachery ascribed to him by Paul 
Reynaud. 


r 
‘ 


But he is feeble and arrogant 


Ismail Sedky Pasha, 
New Egyptian Premier 


simultaneously, and is surrounded by 
authoritarians if not totalitarians, such 
as Deniar and van Overtraetor—as well 
as liberal and conservative Catholics 
who fear drastic social reform or even 
Communism. In 1940, Leopold sent his 
children to France, then to Spain, back 
to Belgium, and finally to Italy, under 
a Nazi escort. He could have sent them 
to Britain. (Imagine Roosevelt sending 
his, children to Japan after Pearl Har- 
bor!) The King’s brother-in-law and 
father-in-law are refugees in Franco 
Spain, among Belgian deserters. In 
these and various other ways the King 
and his family and entourage have been 
too! intimately associated with Nazis and 
Quislings, and his subsequent disavowals 
do' not rehabilitate him in the eyes 
of the Socialists. 

The Belgians have won the battle of 
fool, the battle of coal—but the battle 
over Leopold contwues. 

' 7 7 ” e 

CHINESE CIVIL WAR CONTIN- 
UES, despite the Jan. 10th agreement 
reathed under General Marshall’s medi- 
atidn by the Kuomintang and Commu- 
nists. As predicted here, the Chinese 
civil War has not ended, but only entered 
a new phase. In Manchuria, where the 
Russian ‘Red Army has violated fhe 
promise to withdraw by Feb. 1, the Reds 
have taken over a larg: area and are 
battling against the Nationalist troops 
to whom Russia agreed to surrender 
control. 

American Generals Wedemeyer and 
Marshall agreed to aid the Kuomintang 
Government to move troops inte Man- 
chutia. Marshall seems to be learning 


assumes more importance than in Yugoslavia, Greece, Italy, or 





what Hurley and others learned before 
him—an agreement reached with Com- 
munists has no binding validity. A 
treaty is a weapon. A truce in the 
civil war is a means of gaining time 
and strength—a maneuver. 


While great demonstrations demand- 


ing the withdrawal of the Red Army 
were taking place, the Communists. of 
both Russia and China made new de- 


mands. Russia wants full economic part- 


nership with China in Manchuria, in 
violation of the rece t Soong-Stalin 
treaty—the terms of which were largely 
determined in Washington. “Partner- 
ship” means the same in Manchuria and 
Mongolia as in the Balkans—an eco- 
nomic stranglehold by the USSR. 

A United Press story from Tientsin 
(Feb. 16) is significant: 55,000 Japan- 
ese soldiers and others in Harbin are 
being “reeducated” by Communist 
propagandists, and have become Soviet 
agents—even to the extent of provid- 
ing women for Red Army troops. May- 
be even the US State Department will 
learn that Bolshevik methods do not 
change very much. From 1917 to 1946 
this has been an effective tactic of the 
Seviets, as exemplified most dramat- 
ically by the use of Germans—includ- 
ing Nazis, Prussian officers, and every- 
one who proved complaisant—captured 
by the Red Army, as agents in the 
future pro-Soviet Reich 
Russia agreed to withdraw troops by 

Dec. 3; then withdrawal was postponed 
to Jan. 3, and again to Feb. 1, in vio- 
lation of the treaty of Aug. 14, 1945. 
This delay has given the Communists 
time to build up a powerful army in 
Manchuria armed with Japanese weap- 
ons, and recruit members to a hastily 
organized CP, which demands that the 
government of this area “must include 
all democrats.” Splendid, but Commu- 
nists are not democrats. 

Chunking reports that the Russians 
have trained 500,000 Japanese troops 
in Manchuria, northern Korea, Sakhalin, 
and the Kuriles. No Japanese are being 
repatriated from Soviet-controlled areas, 
except civilians of no use as soldiers or 
forced laborers. 

Meanwhile the Red Army continues 
to strip Manchuria, China’s richest 
province, of nearly everything valuable 
that can be shipped to Russia, according 
to all reports. 

The Japanese ask Gen. MacArthur: 
“Why did you fight us over Manchuria 
and then turn it over to Russia?” 


” ” *” 


Ix their zone in Korea the Communists 
have created the North Korea People’s 
Government, Soviet-sponsored counter- 
part of the Representative Democratic 
Council in the American zone, in which 
the Communists refused to participate 
when their bid for 50 percent repre- 
sentation was rejected. Korean. Com- 
munist leader Pak Heun Yung - told 
Richard Johnston of the NY Times that 
they hope for a Russian trusteeship 
over their country and final incorpora- 


tion into the USSR; scolded by the Rus- 
sians, he later denied saying this, but 
Gen. Hodge exonerated Johnston from 
the charge of misquoting Pak. 

Dr. Syngman Rhee declared that “No 
one in Gen. Hodge’s office or the milix 
tary government is in favor of the pro- 
posed Allied five-year trusteeship over 
Korea.” 

* * * 


ICKES VS. TRUMAN. The former 
Secretary of the Interior, last real New 
Dealer in the Administration, has in 
effect called Truman a liar, and vice 
versa. My opinion is that Ickes is right, 
in this dispute, and in all the differences 
of viewpoint that led to this final ex- 
plosion, Truman is loyal to his friends 
and his party—as he was once to 
Pendergast. Ickes. has a higher loyalty, 
though he is no perfectionist. This epi- 
sode must be recorded as an incident in 
the decline of New Dealism, of real 
liberalism; it is evidence that Roosevelt 
failed, not only on the international field, 
where he was weakest, but in the do- 
mestic arena. But failure, of course, is 
relative. Everything has “failed.” 

Ickes’ demand..that. “the. President 
should speak the.truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth,” is absurd. 
No head of any State ever did, or ever 
will, But the President should be. rela- 
tively truthful, and should have courage 


to repudiate old friend« and political , 


henchmen when national welfare de- 
mands. Wendell Willkie once said that 
when he was the lawyer for utility cor- 
porations, he felt a duty to represent 
their interests to the best of his ability; 
but as a presidential candidate, he was 
in a different position. 

Ickes has fought valiantly for the 
proposition that the oil-bearing tide- 
water lands off the coast of California 
are part of the public domain. They 
hold the largest known reserve of petro- 
leum, needed for an emergency. Pauley 
and the big oil corporations have op- 
posed ickes, and for obviously selfish 
reasons. States’ rights enter into the 
question, but it is clear that national 
welfare is sharply opposed by the in- 
terests of the oil companies. 


* * ve 


UNITED NATIONS SECURITY 
COUNCIL ENDED with discouraged 
delegates feeling unhappy over the latest 
manifestation of the Soviet concept of 
collaboration—the veto of the agree- 
ment of France and Britain to with- 
draw troops from Syrie and Lebanon. 
This solution was acceptable to those 
Arab States and to everyone—except 
Vishinsky. He wanted a different word- 
ing of the agreement to take a slap at 
British-French “imperialism.” The two 
nations had accepted mos* of the Soviet 
proposals, displaying a spirit of com- 
promise in sharp contrast to the atti- 
tude of the Bolsheviks, to whom com- 
promise means weakness. 


* * * 


GERMAN COMMUNISTS are 
forcing the Social Democrats to agree 
te a fusion, according to Mallory 
Browne in the NY Times, confirming 
the predictions of Gerhart Seger in 
The.New Leader (Jan. 12), and in this 
column. The Social Democrats in the 
Russian zone are prisoners of the 
Kremlin, not free agents. They have 
no choice but to capitulate under ex- 
treme pressure to the CP demand for 
a joint list of candidates whereby the 
Communists ensure election to key 
positions. This is the fruit of the 
iniquitous Potsdam agreement; the 
appeasing diplomats are more to 
blame than the German Social Dem- 
ocrats. In the other zones the Social 
Democrats are overwhelmingly against 
unity. with their enémies,. the .Com-' 
munists. 

* « * 


CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME, but 
Senators Burton K. Wheeler ona Edwin 





C. Johnson do not believe in charity 
anywhere. In opposing the loan ty 
Britain, which is not charity but a very 
sharp deal benefiting the USA as much 
as Britain, these isolationist Senators 
again prove that pseudo-liberals cay 
be ultra-reactionaries. They are rea] 
“America Firsters” who would see the 
world go to hell for the benefit of 
few Americans. This is “American im 
perialism” at its worst. Hypocritically 
Wheeler talks about “slums in the 
USA,” and against “aid to British im. 
perialism,” in this aping the Com 
munists. 


Senator Wheeler 


VICEROY WAVELL OF INDIA 
called on rich Indians to make sacri 
fices to avert death by starvation df 
millions of natives. India is short of 
3,000,000 tons of food, he said, warning 
that the amount which will be given 
by the USA must be limited because 
other countries are also threatened by 
starvation.’ Simultaneously Nehru, leader 
of the Indian Congress Party, threat 
ened revolution if there is a famine, “if 
people dies of hunger, their deaths will 
be avenged.” What good vengeance 
would do he did not say, but one can 
sympathize with his ang2r. For 1,500,000 
died in the famine of 1942-43 and more 
will die this year unless drastic action 
is taken. 

* ” 7” 
MUTINIES AGAINST BRITAIN 
began in Bombay and Cairo on Feb. 
21. In both India and Egypt these 
clashes between natives and British 
troops followed a week or more of 
strikes, anti-imperialist demonstra- 
tions, and rioting. In Bombay Indiaa 

seamen seized nine warships. 

*” - oa 

EMPEROR HIROHITO is enjoyint 
his new role as a human, reports hat 
it. The Japanese people are sti] astor 
ished whenever he appears in publit 
At a visit to’a factory, the workers welt 
tongue-tied when he spoke to them. But 
the photographers seem to be the same 
everywhere—no respect even for an & 
divinity. 

* * * 

JOHANNES STEEL, fellow-travelind 
radio commentator exposed recently ™ 
The New Leader, was defeated, by 4 
narrow. margin, by Arthur Klein in 
New York special Congressional ¢lé 
tion—17,360 .to 13,421—indicating 
growing power, of the American Lab 
Party machine, One amusing aspect ¢ 
this campaign was that the Trotsky 
Socialist Workers Party called Steel “® 
rank opportunist with a shady politi¢ 
record ... a hand-picked too) for 
Stalinists, who dominate the ALP” 
but urged their followers, .all. three. 
them, to vote for Steel! Why? Becal 
he is, supported by the CIQ-PAC, 
the other parties are “boss-controllet 
Bolshevik logic! 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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(Continued from Page One) 
trike drags on too long, it will weaken 
Routher’s prestige among his own work- 
rs, which, with the national UAW con- 
antion only a month away, might have 
psetting consequences. Certainly Reuth- 
1's opponents in the union will use every 
hance they get to obscure the import- 
nee of the GM conflict and to play upon 
he natural inconveniences involved in 
strike. So far, this has not been suc- 
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any 
cessful. 

The union’s demands were simple: To 
compensate for the reduction in take- 
ome pay due to downgrading and loss 
of overtime, a 30 percent raise in hourly 
age rates was necessary. The union 
argued that GM could easily afford this 
because of lower production costs result- 
ing from increased labor productivity 
and a high volume of output. In addition, 
GM had accrued tremendous wartime 
profits and is further protected by the 
corporate tax refund and relief measures 
recently passed by Congress. If, as Sec- 
etary of the Treasury Vinson and other 
government officials have said, the Amer- 
ican people must prepare to achieve a 
tandard of living 50 percent better than 
our prewar level, then higher wages are 
\ essential in order to provide the needed 
increase in purchasing power. Crucial 
o Reuther’s argument is the necessity 
Hor holding the line on price control, and 
on this point, he has the support of the 
merican worker and housewife. Many 
of the men at Chevrolet were exceedingly 
bitter about what one striker regarded 
s Philip Murray’s “stab in the back.” 
I wouldn’t mind losing to GM,” said 
one of the pickets, “nearly so much as [ 
mind being slapped in the face by the 
; president of the CIO.” 


* * * 
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nake sacri INE years ago, on Feb. 11, the United 
-evation i Automobile Workers won their first vic- 
s short oferty against General Motors and against 
id, warning he powerful coalition of automobile 


1 be gives nanufacturers—after sitdown strikes in- 
ed becausl volving nearly 113,000 workers, the 
eatened JAW was recognized as _ bargaining 


ehru. leaderaesert in 17 GM plants. This paved the 
rty, threat fmraY for similar successes in Chrysler, 
Samint «qf ackard, Hudson and Briggs plants, 
deaths will making a total of 400 companies under 
vengeancegmeonttact with the UAW. Two years later, 
ut one cangae’ the new CIO union emerged from the 
or 1,500,00gmerees of its controversy with ex-presi- 
3 and moreq@eett Homer Martin, Reuther led the tool- 
astic action nd-die makers in GM and auxiliary 
plants in what is known as the 1939 

‘Strategy strike,” by which the UAW 

BRITAIN lemonstrated its strength to the entire 
re on Fé industry in winning at 42 General Motors 
gypt these blants. The following year, the total 


nd British @Peached 49, and in 1943, it stood at 101. 
r more of Moday, with the number of workers 
demonstra hroughout the country involved in the 
bay India MPtrike reaching 190,000, the importance 
pS. f the union’s claim against one of 
._. [pmerica’s strongest corporations is ob- 
is enjO¥"MPious, All the vitality of the CIO’s most 
eaatrtag hat BPigorous union, held in check during 
‘ still ast Miour years of war, is now being put to 
s in public Bibs test, And whether or not the United 
workers "id tes can avoid another depression may 
o them. Pugpell depend on the wives and families of 
be the sam strikers, 
n for an & é - - 


HE question of food, of course, is al- 
low-traveliMg4ys an important one. The strike 
_ recently iig@tchen I visited served about a thousand 
feated, by “Mn daily, and cost $100 a day to run. 


> Klein in SgpMme six to eighteen people worked in 
ssional ele ebt-hour shifts, so that even early 
dicating orning pickets found hot coffee waiting 
erican Labor them. Larger locals have a kitchen 
ing aspect | uilt right into their union hall, but this 
re Trotsky@g"e was in a nearby building. Supervised 


led Steel “MY ® special committee, the kitchen usu- 


nady politi’ relies heavily on assistance from the 
too] for tape V's auxiliary of wives and sisters, 

the ALP’-gm Serves as an informal social and in- 

all. three. “@"™Mation center, Over some hot coffee 

Thy? Becall hd doughnuts, I talked to the man who 
1Q-PAC, RR" Local 235’s kitchen. A miner for 
ss-controll years and an auto worker for many 
’ he had been through his share of 

Fourteen) T disputes and had acquired an atti- 


re that was both militant and philo- 
EW lI 


“Yvork’ 3, HM 
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in the GM Picket Line 


sophic. He fed his men equal portions of 
good food and trade union history, and 
when I asked him how it would go with 
the men if the strike kept on much 
longer, he drawled: “Well, I tell you. 
Some people say we'll all be eating snow- 
balls pretty soon if the strike continues. 
But I figure it this way. I remember the 
last depression, and I’d a damn sight 
rather eat a few snowballs now than 
have a steady diet of them later on!” 

For the time being, there is little 
danger of any snowball diet—the local 
union’s welfare department sees to that. 
About 300 families have already re- 
ceived emergency rations of food and 
fuel, distributed by the local, and a $12,- 
000 loan from the credit union has helped 
tide the men over. In Detroit, strikers 
are eligible for.municipal relief, and ac- 
cording to this local’s president, the city 
has done a fine job. Elsewhere, the story 
is quite different. In Wyandotte, Mich- 
igan, a World War II veteran with five 
children has been denied welfare aid. In 
Pontiac, Michigan, a striker faces the 
loss of his home and is without food for 
his seven children. In Flint, another 
veteran cannot get his wife into a hospi- 
tal to have her baby because he lacks the 
funds. In Ohio—and in over 95 percent 
of all cases—GM strikers are not eligible 
for any type of public relief. Which 
means that for three months nearly 200,- 
000 families have been without any in- 
come and have had to depend on savings 
and donations. 

Of course, the union itself has raised 
substantial amounts. UAW locals gave 
a total of $262,126.85 for the Interna- 
tional Strike Fund during the months of 
December and January. Other labor or- 
ganizations contributed $72,785.96 during 
the same period, while private donations 
amounted to $8,124.38. The national 
Citizens’ Committee to Aid the Families 
of GM Strikers has so far raised $25,000, 
and the Michigan committee has collected 
$7,000. Every day, letters pour into the 
office of the international union, with 
small checks and messages of support 
from people all over the country. The 
sympathy is fine, but the money is far 
from enough. 

The situation is complicated by the 
fact that Vice-President Richard T. 
Frankensteen, co-ordinator of activities 
for the International Strike Strategy 
Committee, and who has said he will 
resign, has not done a good job. This 
kind of factionalism is widespread, with 
the result that most of the actual work 
for the strike is being done only in those 
international departments sympathetic 
to Reuther. The same factionalism 
stymied attempts to bring out GM elec- 
trical workers, organized in the Commu- 
nist-dominated UE union; and was re- 
sponsible for the delay in calling out 
Detroit tool-and-die workers on GM jobs, 
many of whom are in “left-wing” Local 
155. Luckily, picketing encourages unity, 
and in the individual locals on strike, 
there seems to be complete cooperation. 

The men gather at the union hall, and 
get to know each other and their union 
better than ever before and everyone is 
kept busy. Local education committees 
are responsible for distributing literature 
and arranging special programs, of 
which strike movies are often a feature. 
Classes continue to be held as usual. 
Most locals get out a daily or weekly 
strike bulletin. Twicé a day, the inter- 
national union goes on the air with a 
broadcast of news about the strike. Par- 
ticular attention is paid to social events, 
both for purposes of morale and in order 
to provide free entertainment for strik- 
ers’ families who have no money to go 
to the movies. Parties, dances, amateur 
shows are all popular. Often these affairs 
are also used as a means of raising 


money. 
* « * 


its 

Ww: fight today for a better tomor- 
row.” The strike slogan, formulated by 
Reuther, is a good one. It tells the story. 
What the outcome will be is still un- 
decided, but the strikers are patient and 
confident. For one thing, they like their 
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chief, 38-year old Walter Reuther, 
Known affectionately as “the redhead,” 
Reuther has a record that fits him for 
his job. As a Detroit tool-and-die worker, 
he was elected president of the amalga- 
mated Local 174, and in 1936, became an 
international board member of the union, 
which had just joined the CIO. It was 
Reuther who planned the Kelsey-Hayes 
Wheel strike, which increased 174’s 
membership in that plant from 32 to 
3,500 and demonstrated for the first time 
that auto workers could win their de- 
mands through organizing. It was 
Reuther who led tool-and-die makers in 
the GM “strategy strike,” which con- 
clusively defeated Homer Martin. And 
it is Reuther who has usually been the 
union’s spokesman in matters of na- 
tional importance. (His plan for con- 
verting automobile plants to aircraft 
production, presented in 1940, was ad- 
mitted to be brilliant, even if business- 
as-usual attitudes delayed its adoption 
for some time.) 

Reuther, convinced that we can avoid 
unemployment and another depression 
only by increasing purchasing power— 
is trying to do just that, on the basis 
that lowered production costs allow 
higher wages without an increase in 
prices. Attacked by enemies from the 
right and the left, and thwarted by the 
internal dissension in his own union and 
the CIO (fostered by the Communists), 
Reuther continues to fight in spite of 
personal upsets. Most recent of these 


was the death of Elwin Corbin, chairman 
of the UAW’s GM negotiating commit- 
tee, and veteran member of Chevrolet 
Local 235. This loss, which occurred 
during the period of negotiations, fol- 
lowed by a few months the deaths of 
Eddie Levinson, UAW Publicity Director, 
and Ken Cole, of the UAW’s Washington 
staff, both personal friends of» Reuther 
and strong supporters of the union’s 
progressive wing. 

It is, I think, a little sad that when a 
union leader does accept that always- 
implicit challenge that labor assume 
responsibility for its part in the totality 
of American economic life, he should 
have to struggle against unnecessary 
odds. Reuther’s refusal to build his 
fences while there is union work to do 
may weaken his position at the March 
convention, while his opponents, especi- 
ally the Communists, neglect their strike 
duties in favor of politicking. At the 
same time, intelligent liberals and So- 
cialists outside the union—like you and 
me—continue to talk about the “signifi- 
cance” of the GM strike, almost an act 
of presumption in the face of personal 
hardship and near-starvation. When you 
are hungry, it does not always help to 
know you are right. As I write this, 
President Truman is in receipt of Reuth- 
er’s most recent telegram, which ends: 

“The fight of the General Motors 
workers is your fight and the fight of 
every American. It demands your im- 
mediate and militant support.” 








THREE WHO MAY BE MURDERED 


Tuere will be a hearing on HR 4725, a bill to save three Russians from depor- 
tation to their deaths, in the House of Representatives on Feb. 25. 

Pavel Lougbine was in the Soviet merchant marine and thus had an oppor- 
tunity to compare conditions in democratic countries with those in Russia; for 
talking too freely he was expelled from this service by the NKVD. In 1941 he 
was in the Soviet Navy, and his ship was sunk. He was rescued, and later sent 
to the Western Front, where he was wounded and taken prisoner. In Germany, 
and later in France, he suffered great hardships in prison camps. Liberated by 
the Americans in 1944, he begged them not to send him back to Russia, for the 
Seviet Government regards all Red Army soldiers who allowed themselves to be 
taken prisoner as traitors. But he was turned over to Soviet authorities, He 
escaped and came to America as a stowaway. From Ellis Island he was placed 
on board ship to be returned to France. He jumped overboard intending to com- 
mit suicide. Rescued and sent back to Ellis Island, his case like that of the other 
two was taken up by the American Civil Liberties Union. 

Leon de Witte Razwadowsky was taken to France by his parents who fled 
from the Bolsheviks in 1923. He enlisted in the French Army, and was captured 
by the Germans. He escaped to Poland and fought in the Underground. He was 
| decorated for bravery by both the French and Polish Armies. When the Red 
Army “liberated” Poland he was arrested. Again he escaped to France and 
came to America as a stowaway. If deported tc France he will be turned over 
te the Russia NKVD in accordance with a Franco-Soviet agreement. 

Alexander Kalinin enlisted in the Red Army in 1942 at the age of 16. He 
was captured by the Germans and liberated by the Americans. He also came to 
the USA as a stowaway. Deportation for him, as “for the others, means execution 
as a deserter, or at least forced labor in a concentration camp. 

It has long been the policy of the USA ‘o avoid sending aliens who enter 
this country illegally back to totalitarian countries where they will be legally 
murdered. Thus we have given asylum to many anti-Fascist Italians and Ger- 
mans. Why not anti-Communist Russians too? 
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A Time for Functionalism 


HERE is a theory that tough times 

: produce great men. Or perhaps it’s 

the other way about. Emerson, 
Carlyle and their tribe of hero worshipers 
did a lot to put the idea across. During 
the war while we were constantly gazing 
at the Big Three chiefs, provided with 
everything but halos, we seemed to have 
the proof of it before our eyes. But as 
the results of some of their deeds unfold, 
these giants are visibly shrinking. 

The great idea of world union is in the 
air like an unborn soul seeking incarna- 
tion. But the right words remain un- 
spoken, the appro- 
priate deeds are un- 
performed. People go 
right on saying the 
conventional things 
and acting according 
to old patterns. If 


ever human need and 
aspiration called for 
greatness it Is now. 
Sign of answer there 
is none. 
The great out- 
pouring of the war 
Bohn has been followed 
by a time of little- 
ness, narrowness, stingines: short- 
sightedness, bigotry. I have been amused 
by what may be called the Greenwich 
grouch in relation to the location of the 
United Nations capital. At the time of 
the setting up of our own union there 
was sharp rivalry for the honor of fur- 
nishing a site for the seat of power. It 
was finally settled by granting a sort of 
extraterritoriality to a goodly slice of 
land lying between North and South. 
What a different mood is now revealed! 
There is a possibility that the dream of 
centuries will be fulfilled. I know about 
the weaknesses of the United Nations. 
But the weak points may be strength- 
ened. The thing may work. The idea, at 
least, is grandiose. And for the first 
years the interim capital of the new 
federation will be right here in New 
York, in the towering Empire State 
Building. During that time architects 
and builders will do their best to furnish 
proper envestiture for it out there just 
north of the Sound. And are we thrilled? 
Here in the metropolis we a 
much excited as we : 
the rodeo, and each 
And in Connecticut 
themselves from thei 
disdain. 
Beautiful building 
landscape may I hi among 
links of Fairfield Count) 


the powerful from all 


repair thither for consultation. Global 
problems may be settled and global wars 
prevented. But in Connecticut’s halls 
outraged citizens sputter. Doubtless they 
are well-meaning men and women. Their 
ancestors fought in the Revolution and 
added something to the fine lot of words 
spoken about it. They are, for the most 
part, Christians, and so pledged to inter- 
est in the welfare of mankind. But all 
this matters not one whit. They don’t 
want to be disturbed. 


* * * 


The League of Nations Palace 


Tus afternoon I had it brought home 
to me that this niggling attitude of ours 
may be symbolic of serious failing. The 
Museum of Modern Art is displaying an 
exhibit that lights up a chapter of our 
past in dramatic fashion. I think it was 
Satayana who remarked that “those who 
cannot remember the past are condemned 
to repeat it.” The chapter of history re- 
called is a very recent one, but in these 
days our memories are short. 

Exactly 20 years ago the League of 
Nations, like Kubla Khan, desired a 
palace. The serious-minded Council did 
what was -xpected. An international 
contest was announced. Even Germans 
were allowed to compete. A _ beautiful 
site on Lake Geneva ha’ been selected. 
The architects of the world were asked 
to plan a building to cost not more than 
12,000,000 Swiss francs. Nine judges 
were appointed, most of them academi- 
cians of one sort or another. 

You can imagine the result. The plans 
submitted counted up to 377. Most of 
them were described by the copywriter 
of the museum ‘as designs for “ostenta- 
tious classical buildings in the conven- 
tional style of officialdom.” We all know 
that style. It fills the capitals of the 
world—including Washington. The archi- 
tects provided for gloomy courts, long 
corridors, triumphal colonnades, The de- 
signs for the assembly hall were sym- 
metrical but took no account of acous- 
tics. The picturesque, wooded site on 
the lake was despoiled and obscured by 
artificial terraces. In this motor age, 
no provision was made for access by 
automobile. Hundreds of well-schooled 
architects were projecting structures 
that might better have fitted into ancient 
Rome. And all of them, except one, cost 
too muen, 

The one exception was; that proposed 

Corbuss , of Paris. 
I the man re- 
sponsible for the which Paris took 
in modern designing during that period. 


In addition to planning a_ structure 
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which would have fallen below the cost 
set in the conditions, he promised one 
which was both practical and strikingly 
handsome. I. fitted exactly into the 
landscape and made full use of the lake. 
Its offices were convenient, and its audi- 
torium made hearing easy. 

And now note what happened. In poli- 
tics a case can be made out for com- 
promise. In the realm of fine art, com- 
promise spells dullness and failure. The 
academicians among the judges were 
horrified by the one daring design that 
would have given the League a satis- 
factory building. The jury finally dodged 
the question by awarding nine prizes 
and throwing the burden of decision on 
five diplomats. What th- diplomats did 
was the sort of thing which they always 
do. Four of the academy men were 
commissioned to draw up a new plan. 
Ten years later an utterly unsuitable 
palace was constructed on a new site. 
It was so without character that no 
one ever paid any attention to it. All 
the world was unimpressed. As the 
Museum of Modern Art suggests, “The 
League was already dead.” 

This is a sad tale. Recollections of 
opportunities missed are of the essence 
of tragedy. And here we are now just 
about back on our merry-go-round to 
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the point reached 20 years ago. We haye 
another league just about like the olq 
one. No central authority. Veto power, 
National sovereignty unchanged. Ng 
granting of something old to get some 
thing new. Emery Reves and a host of 
other people are shouting for a new and 
different design. They want one that is 
functional. In plain words, dear friends, 
they want one that will work. So fay 
there is no sign that anyone in power 
listens to them. 

And now here are these up-to-date mey 
and women up at the Museum of Moder) 
Art. They want a building that is fune. 
tional. For a league that won’t work 
they want a building that will work, 
Among the lovely hills of Connecticut 
they do not desire to see repeated the 
stupidities of Geneva. I heartily wish 
them success. If good architects are en 
gaged and fine structures are erected, 
that will be something good. If the UNO 
is washed away by the tide of power 
polities, the remains left on the beach 
will at least be pleasant to contemplate 
in ages to dome. ... And it might be~ 
just might be— that out of the campaign 
for a functional building a lot of people 
may get the notion that it would bea 
good thing to have a functional world 
government. That is, one that works. 





An Editorial— 


Davies Concludes His Mission 


Tue interview given to the press at 
Havana by ex-Ambassador Joseph E. 
Davies should end his mission to the 
people of the United States as the spe- 
cial pleader for Stalinist Russia. It had 
been revealed that Canadian and USA 
citizens had been bribed by Soviet spies 
to betray their countries. The opera- 
tions had been carried on in close con- 
nection with the Russian embassies and 
some of the material stolen had been 
sent out in diplomatic pouches. 

Davies self-righteously remarked that 
the Russian Government “has every 
moral right” to carry on such activi- 
ties. We, according to his view, are the 
real criminals. We refused to share the 
atombomb secret with our former ally, 
and thereby we made ourself guilty of 
whateve consequences may flow from 
the act. The Russians did the devilment, 
but the guilt is ours. 

This is too much, It goes too far, 
Americans will naturally check it up 
against two facts. During the war we 
sent to Russia free of charge billions 
of dollars worth of our latest equip- 
ment. So dense was the iron curtain 
maintained by the Soviet authorities 
that no American officer was allowed to 
check on the performance of this equip- 
ment in the field. The Russians were 
freely given our secrets. Theirs were 
zealously guarded. 

It was agreed at London, Russia con- 
curring, that the atombomb is to be 
handled by the UNO Security Council. 
Instead of trusting to international co- 
operation and loyally cooperating in the 
UNO, the Russian Government proceeds 
to build her power and increase inter- 
national distrust by reliance on the old, 
diseredited and war-breeding methods 
of power politics plus bribery and sub- 
terfuge. 

But Davies says that.when Russia is 
wrqng it is right. When she lies, steals, 
bribes, it is all our fault. This is about 
enough from this gentlemen. He should 
be enclosed in one of those diplomatic 
pouches bound for Moscow. No doubt 
the Russians, if subsequently accused of 
theft, would give their characteristic re- 
ply: “Well, we didn’t get much.” 

~ * “a 

The Soviet Government has freely ad- 
mitted that its agents got data on the 
atombomb in Canada, though belittling 
the value of this secret information. In 
characteristic fashion, the Soviets seize 
the initiative and attack Canada for an 
anti-Soviet campaign. 


The plea of Moscow that the secrets 
stolen were “of insignificant value” is as 
silly as would be a plea of a burglar— 
“Sure, I broke into the house with the 
help of the maid, but all I got wasa 
diamond necklace that turned out to be 
paste.” 

The issue here is not whether or not 
the secrets given Russian agents by 
American and Canadian fellow-traveling 
scientists were of great military value; 
nor is the right of the Soviet Union to 
send intelligence agents to foreign cour — 
tries in question. Certainly if Soviet 
Russia had the atombomb secret and the 
U.S.A. did not, American secret agents 
would try to get it. But if, inside Russia, 
there were a political party giving pri 
mary loyalty to the U.S.A., and if there 
were Russian scientists who gave the 
American agents military secrets —o 
any sort—the Soviet Government would 
then be justified in protesting. What 
would really happen we know—a blood 
purge. But in the U.S.A. there is n0 
purge—the American Communists and 
fellow-travelers who have cooperate ® 
with Russian agents are not eve. 
vested as yet, and in Canada only a few 
of hundreds involved, and their punish 
ment will be light. 

The real issue must not be obscured by 
3olshevik sophistry: the existence of # 
Soviet Fifth Column in the U.S.A. and 
Canada, as in every other nation, col 
stitutes a threat to the peace and prog 
ress of the world. 


SUPPORT UAW STRIKE — 


New YORK, February 19th:—Mel- 
vin Douglas, nationally known movie 
star, will act as chairman at a meet 
ing called for the support of the Get 
eral Motors’ workers, 


The meeting, scheduled for Mondaj 
night, February 25, 1946, at & p. Ml. 
at Manhattan Center, 34th Street # 
8th Avenue, will, it is believed, raise} 
over one million dollars in cash 
pledges for the workers involved. | 

Guest speakers will include Senate 
Robert LaFollette (Wis.) and Com} 
gresswoman Chase G. Woodhousl 
(Conn.) 

Laber speakers will include: 
WALTER REUTHER, Vice-President, 
United Automobile Workers, C10 
DAVID DUBINSKY, President, 

ILGWU-AFL 
| JIM CAREY, Seeretary-Treasure 
cio 
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Dedicated ta an expose of all totalitarian enemies of democracy 





The Soviet Spy Ring — Canada and USA 
State Department Refuses to Let FBI Arrest Russian Agents 


who still believe the Soviet Union 

is unequivocally pledged to world 
peace and allied unity, the news from 
Canada these past fews days proved to 
be a major ideological carthquake. 

Here was Stalin caught with his 
NKVD down; complete!y exposed were 
the intrigues of the Communist Inter- 
national. The Russian Embassy in the 
Dominion was named a. the recipient 
of military and scientific information 
gathered by a carefully-coached ring of 
Canadians enlisted in the cause of Sta- 
linist espionage. 

From the so-called liberal press came 
eries of anguish. Marshall Field’s PM 
lamented on one page that the ‘“tom- 
toms” of reaction were beating, and on 
another page of the same edition de- 
elared that more than 100 Russian spies 
were operating in the United States. 
However, said PM, American authorities 
could do nothing about the situation for 
fear of Stalin’s reprisals against United 
States agents in Russia. 

The Hearst press repeated a story 
published last December that an “Alfred 


T- the dwindling number of liberals 








Marshall Field's PM Calls Arrests 
of Spies’ "Witch-Hunt" 


Adamson” had been in this country for 
years as head of a special Kremlin spy 
network which had obtained information 
on the atom bomb. The Daily Worker, 
as was to be expected, howled “witch- 
hunt’ and said the forces of imperialism, 
both British and American, were on the 
march. They ignored information made 
public by the Canadian police that a 
member of the Russian embassy staff 
had fully implicated Stalin’s Dominion 
diplomats in the spy ring. 

In this welter of headlines, the fol- 
lowing facts emerge: 

The exposure of Stalin’s ring in 
Canada is only a minute part of the 
entire circle of Russian espionage. Its 
Major activities are centered in the 
United States. 

This is nothing new. Since 1923, the 
Communist International has had _ its 
trained operatives working within all 
nations, using the Russian embassies as 
4 focal point of activity. Every member 
ef the Communist Party is a potential 
‘py in any nation, and those placed in 
key technical, scientific and military 
Plans or organizations have been a con- 
stant source of information. 

Long ago the FBI assigned hundreds 
of its most skilled agents to break up 
* Soviet spy ring in the United States, 
and caught the leaders of the ring red- 

nded. But the policy of appeasement 
Prevented their arrest. 

Stalin’s plottings against his “allies,” 

€ menace to national security and the 
*®aneuverings of the Communist Inter- 
Mtional must be exposed and the 
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return to Russia. 


or themselves. 


of an American counterfeit passport. 





WHO IS THE SOVIET ENVOY TO CANADA? 


George N. Zarubin, whose name has been mentioned in connection with the 
recently discovered spy ring in Canada, is a diplomat of,a peculiar brand. His 
activity has been directed into channels quite different from international relations. 

For many years Zarubin has been an officer of high rank in the Soviet secret 
police (NKVD). In the 1930’s he was mainly engaged in keeping an eye on Rus- 
sian Communists who had broken wath their Government and who refused to 
He watched them personally or through his agents, and when 
they became dangerous, he took the necessary steps to liquidate their activity 


In 1936-1938 Zarubin was a representative of the NK VD in Hitler-Germany, 
and discharged his direct duties under the name of Rudolf and under the cover 
But parallel with this he fulfilled a more 
important mission. In March, 1937, he left Berlin for Moscow carrying with him 
offers made to Stalin by Hitler, it is rumored. 

Zarubin has neither experience nor interest in international affairs. His 
work in Canada has been carried on along NKVD lines. 
Moscow a few days before the spy gang was arrested. 


He left Canada for 








Kremlin brought to heel. Those who 
howl disunity must blame Stalin for 
causing it. In 1942 his agents were 
told to get the plans of our atom bomb, 
no matter what the cost. They attempted 
to steal plans of jet propulsion when 
such developments were a top-drawer 
While Stalin closed his Western 
front to Allied military observers, his 
own vassals were stopping at nothing to 
obtain our most closely guarded data. 
* % a 


secret. 


The Story of "Jackson" 


FEW years ago, a Russian entered 
the United States on forged 
from Canada. He had been trained to 
set up an espionage ring to obtain in- 
formation on American military secrets. 
This agent worked slowly and carefully. 
Only three members of the Communist 
Party’s national committee knew of his 
presence. 

One of these was a former commissar 
of the Lincoln Brigade in Spain. He 
had worked with the NKVD there, and 
his first assignment from the Russian 
agent, whom we will call “Jackson” at 
the present time, was to obtain atomic 
plans being prepared in great secrecy 
at the University of California. The 
“tip” on these. plans was given “Jack- 
son” by a scientist with Stalinist lean- 
ings. At ‘“‘Jackson’s” direction, the Amer- 
ican Communists offered huge sums of 
money to obtain these data. He did not 
get them, and the FBI thus received its 
first warning that the ring was in 
operation. 

However, they knew, this American 
Communist was not the top man. “Jack- 
son” was first found in Chicago in 1943 
when a scientist working in an atom 
bomb laboratory passeca a package to 
“Jackson” in a park near the laboratory. 
Two Army Intelligence men were trail- 
ing the scientist at the time. The mys- 
terious stranger was also trailed to a 
rooming house. FBI agents raided his 
room; found there the blueprints and 
data handed “Jackson” by the scientist. 
These data were rushed to Washington. 
They were of the most highly-confi- 
dential character. From that time on, 
“Jackson” was trailed day and night. 

His phones were tapped. Pictures 
of “Jackson” found by the FBI showed 
that he had been a member of a Russian 
purchasing commission which visited the 
United States in 1932. Using a Brooklyn 
“mail-drop,” “Jackson” was receiving in- 
formation on the atom bomb from all 
over the United States. In his ring were 
enlisted Communist union leaders. More 
than 100 Army personnel were involved. 
He operated through a variety of fronts, 
including a jewelry store on Madison 
Avenue in New York City, a Stalinist- 


papers 


owned music shop, an electrical manu- 
facturing company and other business 
groups where “Jackson’s” aides were 
supplying him information. 

That he obtained invaluable atomic 
data is known. Through a skillfully- 
concealed “contact” in the Russian Em- 
bassy in Washington, this material ob- 
tained by the “Jackson” ring was 
slipped to Stalin via the diplomatic 
pouch. One Russian attaché whom “Jack- 
son” contacted directly in New York 
flew to Moscow, carrying what the FBI 
feels are details on not only the atom 
bomb but jet propulsion and other mili- 
One menr:ber of Amtorg, 
the American-Russian Trading Corpo- 
ration, was caught red-handed by the 
FBI buying jet propulsion data. 

All of this information, carefully- 
documented by the FBI, was given the 
State Department. A year ago the FBI 
considered its case against “Jackson” 
closed. They demanded his arrest and 
the arrest of hundreds of other persons 
on charges of espionage. 

President Roosevelt, and later Presi- 
dent Truman, were fully informed. So 
were the Chief of Staffs. 

The State Department refused to al- 
low the arrests. The FBI carried the 
plea for the seizure of the Russian 
agents to the White House. The buck 
was passed back to the State Depart- 
ment. Within the department, the Com- 
munist faction howled that such arrests 
would upset “unity.” And the Commu- 
nists won. 

Even when “Jackson” attempted to 
board a Soviet ship in Portland, the 
State Department refused to let the 
FBI arrest “Jackson” on charges of 
espionage. 

The FBI managed to prevent “Jack- 
son” from leaving by physical force. 
He returned to New York and for a 
year lived in a hotel a few blocks from 
The New Leader office. The FBI main- 
tained a 24-hour watch on his activities. 
About a month ago, “Jackson” gave 
them the slip. Probably he is back 
boasting to Stalin of his success at the 
time of this writing. 

» * . 


Canada Acts, USA Stalls 


O a smaller degree, the same sort of 
ring was working in Canada. Dominion 
authorities had been fully informed of 
“Jackson’s” work and they had prom- 
ised to arrest him if he returned to 
Canada. From information supplied them 
by the FBI, they learned of “Jackson’s” 
confederates in their nation. When a 
minor employee in the Pussian Embassy 
implicated Stalin’s diplomatic staff, 
Prime Miuister Mackenzie King told 
both Truman and Bevin that Canada 


tary secrets. 
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would arrest and expose the ring. He 
asked similar action on the part of the 
United States to establish a clean-cut 
case and prosecution of the “Jackson” 
espionage ring. Truman tossed the case 
back to the State Department. Again 
the department refused to allow any 
arrests in the United States. King, with 
Bevin giving him a green light, decided 
to proceed and ordered the arrest of 
more than 30 members o” the “Jackson” 
ring in Canada, 

Secretary of State Byrnes has denied 
that any such arrests have been con- 
templated or will be made in the USA, 
He also denied that any atom bomb pro- 
duction plans had been stolen by a for- 
eign power. 

The New Leader does not like to con- 
tradict Byrnes, but he has concealed 
the truth. Just how much information 
“Jackson” was able to pass on to Mos- 
cow is not known. But it did go to the 
Russian ‘Embassy, and “Jackson’s” ring 
was caught time and time again buying 
or stealing these plans. 

The United States is now placed in the 
following position: 

Its State Department, honeycombed 
with the “appease Stalin-at-all-costs” 
boys, has for two years refused to allow 
the arrest of leaders of a Russian espi- 
onage ring hell-bent to obtain the most 
important military information in the 
world’s history; 

Its executive head, who must bear re- 
sponsibility for refusing to take a firm 
stand against the State Department’s 
Stalinists, now is made to look ridicu- 
lous by the prompt action of King and 
Bevin; 

It is afraid to lift one finger against 
Stalin, who for 20 years has flooded this 
nation with spies while refusing to per- 
mit Americans even to inspect Soviet 
tanks on the Western front; 

Its palpable weakness in the face of 
the past week’s headlines and diplomatic 
developments drops the United States to 
an even lower politcial standing among 
the nations of the world. 

What public opinion in our country 
will generate out of these facts is unpre- 
dictable. What The New Leader hopes 
is that all Americans, no matter how 
naive they may have been in the past 
concerning Stalin and his regime, will 
now become aware that the head of 
world totalitarianism is threatening 
peace at the moment the UNO is feebly 
striving to achieve it. World peace is 
not gained by sending your most trusted 
agents, armed with unlimited cash and 
utter ruthlessness, to invade a friendly 
nation which wants to live at peace 
with the Russian people. 

This is the road to hatred and to war. 
And to an atomic war with the enemy 
using the weapon of carnage he has 
obtained while we slept and let a State 
Department soothingly admonish us that 
America must never antagonize Joseph 
Stalin. 
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Report from Canada 
Eighteen Months of CCF Government in Saskatchewan 


By A. Andras 


New Leaver Canadian Correspondent 


TTAWA, Canada. } 

peacetime session of Parliament 

ended recently without very much 
in the way of accomplishment. Con- 
fronted with a growing tide of unem- 
ployment, reductions in aggregate and 
average earnings and a crisis in hous- 
ing, the Government took no steps to 
remedy any of these situations. The 
budget afforded little relief to the smal! 
income group, a good deal to the higher 
categories; corporations were enabled to 
begin 1946 with a grunt of satisfaction 
#t the prospect of reduced excess profits 
taxes. 





M. J. Coldwell 


The Government realized that all war- 
time controls could not be dropped over- 
board without serious consequences. It 
therefore took steps which the CCF had 
advocated by prolonging its wartime 
powers. The conservatives were furious, 
and their most eminent newspaper cham- 
pion frankly accused the Government of 
yielding to the Socialist CCF, thereby 
betraying the sacred cause of private 
enterprise. The Tories need have no 
fear, however. The Government is as 
firmly wedded to capitalism as they are; 
it is just a little smarter. 

One aftermath of the war which is 
agitating decent people is the question 
of the Japanese-Canadians. As in the 
United States, the Government took 
extraordinary precautions by evacuating 
and segregating persons of Japanese 
origin, although it did not do so in the 
case of Germans, Italians, or other 
enemy aliens. Now the Government pro- 
poses to deport large numbers, including 
some naturalized and Canadian-born 
citizens, The CCF and progressive forces 


generally are conducting a_ vigorous 


campaign against what they consider to 
be a vicious exhibition of racial preju- 
dice. The CCF is the only party which 
has taken a clear stand against it, at 
the cost of losing sympathy on the West 
Coast, where anti-Japanese feeling has 
been high. 

In Saskatchewan, the CCF Govern- 
ment has declared its willingness to 
accept as settlers a proportionate num- 
ber of Japanese-Canadian families and 
is the only provincial Government which 
has had the courage and the decency to 
do so. The Liberal Government’s inde- 
fensible position is made all the worse 
by the Prime Minister‘s admission that 
the Japanese-Canadians did not consti- 
tute a menace to the war effort through 
any subversive activities; it is plainly 
a case of pandering to bigoted groups 
for political gain. 


* * 


Unxemptoyment has increased to 
serious proportions. This was to be ex- 
pected as a consequence of the war’s 
end, but the Government has not taken 
any significant steps to cope with this 
problem. Reconversion and the transfer 
of workers from one job to another or 
one place to another were not properly 
planned. The demobilization of service 
personnel is adding to the difficulty. At 
present, wage stabilization prohibits any 
reduction of rates, but undoubtedly very 
strong pressure is being brought to bear 
to have it amended. If this pressure 
suceeds, there is every indication that 
strikes over wages will become a matter 
of national concern in the very near 
future. Organized labor is determined 
not to return to depression wage stand- 
ards without a fight. 

An extremely serious aspect of the 
industrial situation is the attempt of 
reactionaries to set veterans against 
organized labor. Propaganda is being 
circulated far and wide that the unions 
are restricting the employment oppor- 
tunities of veterans through seniority 
and union security provisions, The press 
has done its bit to sow confusion and 
dissension. The unions have tried to 
counteract this in various ways: the 


establishment of veterans’ committees, 
free initiations and reinstatements, the 
inclusion of special seniority provisions 
in agreements, etc. 

With the end of the war, the Com- 
munist party-line has undergone the 
same change as in the USA. There has 
been a return to “revolutionary mili- 
tancy.” Translated into practical, po- 
litical language this means a return to 
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boring from within, irresponsible leader- 
ship within the unions (already plainly 
evident), and an all-out attack on the 
British Labor Government as well as 
on Socialists everywhere. While any 
criticism of Russia, no matter how sin- 
cere and constructive, is met with 
showers of abuse, Britain is being 
treated Jike an enemy of the working 
class in the Communist press and by its 
speakers. The reason is obvious: the 
success of a democratic Socialist state 
bodes j}] for Communism. 


* * +. 


I; is now some eighteen months since 
the CCF Government in Saskatchewan 
came to power. It has gone about its 
work quietly (too much so, perhaps) 
and methodically, and its accomplish- 
ments are attracting attention. Social 
services are being rapidly expanded; 
health and education ‘particularly have 
been promoted to higher’ standards. 
Health regions have been established, 
with as much socialized medicine being 
introduced as is possible within the 
provincial framework. A medical college 
is under way and other steps have been 
taken to attract doctors to the province 
so as to provide preventive and cura- 
tive care even in the most remote areas. 

In the field of labor relations, the 
Government has entered into collective 





agreements with its own employe 
signing contracts that are second , 
none. It has shown that it can , 
firmly in the face of employer recal 
trance. When the management of , 
plant ignored its legislation on collectig 
bargaining, it took over the plant ay 
is now running it as a governmey) 
owned business, under union agreemey 

Socialized eterprise is being expandel 
The Government now owns and operaig 
a woollen mill, a printing plant, a brid; 
making plant, a fur auction, a shy 
factory, two fish-freezing and _ filletiy 
plants with others to follow; it sj 
insurance and owns and operates my 
of the electric utilities. It plans short 
io take over and integrate the varicy 
highway transport companies in ty 
province as a single public utility, 
bolster its public enterprise progran 
the government has recently brought i 
a British expert, a trained economg 
and businessman, a member of ty 
Labor Party. But the CCF Saskatch 
wan Government has not lost sight i 
the need for national unity; it has 1m 
asserted the supremacy of provinei 
rights. Saskatchewan has distinguished 
itself at the Dominion-provincial co 
ference now taking place by its w 
operative attitude and its ability # 
think in terms of national rather the 
provincial inerests. 
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EP. C. 


By A. Philip Randolph 


Chairman, National Council for a Permanent 


A. Philip Randolph 


Tue bill to make permanent the Fair 
Employment Practices Commission is 
not dead. Even though the coalition of 
the Southern Senators and Northern re- 
actionaries was successful in the Senate, 
the fight for a permanent FEPC measure 
is still on. The slogan of the National 
Council for a Permanent Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Commission is: “We have 
just begun to fight!” 

Throughout the country there are 
many persons who believe the bill is dead 
and that racial discrimination will again 
be in the saddle. The contrary is true. 
The shocking display of oratory and fili- 
buster that took place on the floor of the 
Senate won more friends for fair em- 
ployment practices than anything that 
has been done before. We know from a 
careful canvas of Senators that had the 
measure been brought to the floor, the 
FEPC bill would have passed. Now it 
is back on the Senate calendar, and can 
be brought to the floor at any time. 

The fight betore us is on three fronts: 
Washington, your home front and the 
national education front. In Washing- 
ton, the next move will be in the House. 
There the problem is to get the bill out 
of committee and on to the floor. Be- 
cause of the archaic House rules, this is 
not an easy matter. Again we know 
when we get the bill out of committee 
and on to the floor that the measure will 
pass. 

On the home front, I urge every per- 


Fair Employment Practices Commissia 


son who believes that there should bh ™ 
discrimination in the United States 
cause of race, creed, or color to write lil 
Congressman and Senators, and keep « 
writing until commitments are gira 
that your representatives in Congre 
are ready to support the FEPC bill. 

On the national education front, it# 
imperative that every person and eve 
organization do his utmost to keep 
FEPC fight before the public. The 
should be mass meetings similar to t 
gigantic rally planned in New York | 
for February 28 at Madison Square Ga 
den. There must be newspaper stor 
and letters to editors. There must) 
yadio programs. There must be conte 
and programs in schools and college 
Every opportunity for public discussitl 
should be used in these days when Ame 
ica is at the crossroads on her rail 
policy. Not for a moment can we rei 
our vigilance. The forces of discrimi 
tion are constantly at work.  Reconveét 
sion on the home front can mean rect! 
version back to “No jobs for Negroes. 
“No Jews wanted!”, “No Catholid 
wanted here!” 

If the United States is to be a dem 
cratic country v ith equal opportunity {# 
all, there must be Federal and State lé 
islation guaranteeing no discriminate 
on jobs because of race, creed, colo ® 
national origin. The advocates of 54 
legislation in Washington are leader ! 
The Hill. They need your praise 
much as the Bilbos reed your condem! 
tion. Remember that the Republic 
and Democratic parties nationally 
port the FEPC, but words without acti 
mean nothing. Nationally the AFL#® 
the CIO support the FEPC—how ab 
your local union? 

The job is before us! We have ® 
begun to fight—for a permanen he 
Employment Practices Commission. 





NEXT WEEK—"The FEPC i 
Is not Defeated," by Clare 8 
Luce. Also, "Bevin versus 
hinsky,” by Elmer Davis, 
“Toward European Socialis™ 
by Louis de Brouckere. 
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Notes on the Nuremberg Triais 





Documentary Evidence Should Be Used to Re-educate Germans 
By Gerhart H. Seger 


Former Member of the German Reichstag 


HILE in Nuremberg I inter- 
W viewed the Chief Prosecutor of 

the United States, Supreme Court 
Justice Robert Jackson. He stated em- 
phatically that he wishes to make the 
trial primarily a historic review of the 
Nazi crimes as reflected in their own 
orders and reports on their acts, so as 
to present irrefutable documentary evi- 
dence, and not to use individual wit- 
nesses in any great numbers at all. 
Therefore I did not appear in court, since 
my deposition on the Nazi conspiracy 
to gain control over Germany and to 
prepare for World War II had already 
been introduced in court in evidence. 

The Justice replied to my question 
whether he did not believe that the 
public at large, especially so in the 
States, would be disappointed to read 
only about documents and not to see 
some dramatic goings-on, that he was 
far less concerned about the impressions 
given by newspaper reports than he was 
eoncerned about history; how the his- 
torians would look upon this trial, how 
they would later on use the overwhelm- 
ing mass of documentary evidence pre- 
sented by the prosecution. 

I then asked the Justice about a story 
I had picked up in the courthouse which 
gives an idea of the strange attitude 
of some of the defendants. Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht told one of our interrogators: 

“You see, the fact that I am among 
the Nazi criminals is merely a matter 
of politics. Sinee the prosecution wishes 
to make it appear as if the trial were 
on the level, it has to indict a few per- 
sons whom they know they shall have 
to acquit, and I am one of those who 
undoubtedly will be acquitted!” And he 
sincerely believes it, too. 

The Justice laughed and said: 


“Tl can most definitely assure you that 
I have not indicted Dr. Schacht to have 
him acquitted, quite the contrary!” 

The Justice pointed out to me that Dr. 
Schacht was to him one of the most 
reprehensible of the defendants, ana he 
particularly referred to Schacht’s be- 
havior in court when, as a matter of 
evidence, concentration camp films were 
shown on the courtroom screen. During 
the entire performance, Schacht demon- 
stratively turned around in his seat and 
never looked once at the screen, as if 
the whole matter did not concern him 
at all, while some of the other defendants 
could not help but show signs of re- 
pulsion. 

I asked Justice Jackson whether he 
would expect that the accumulation of 
documentary evidence presented day by 
day in steadily growing volume might 
induce some of the defendants to con- 
fess. Mr. Jackson said yes, that might 
be expected; in fact, there had already 
been some indications; but, he added, 
“those people wanted to bargain with 
me, and I am not going to bargain with 


any of them!” 
x * * 


Tue last time I had seen most of the 
defendants was in meetings of the Ger- 
man Reichstag before I had been ar- 
rested by the Nazis on March 12, 1933. 
No one will wonder, therefore, that I 
went into the courtroom with some satis- 
faction, having been one of the first 
victims in one of the earliest concen- 
tration camps. I felt this satisfaction, 
naturally, and yet not to the degree to 
which I had expected. To see that group 
of arch criminals was a peculiar anti- 
climax. 


What a miserable bunch! The mantle 


of limitless power had fallen from their 
shoulders; there they sat, gray and sour, 
flinching under the merciless parade of 
their despicable deeds, whining that they 
had really not been quite as bad as 
the presentation of the indictment made 
them out to be. 

Goering is the only one who tried to 
maintain a kind of dignity, but he spoiled 
the impression by occasionally over- 
playing his showmanship. His attempts 
at ingratiating himself with the guards 
fell flat; his joviality did not ring true; 
but in comparison with his cringing col- 
leagues, he had a sort of courage. (Until 
it was stopped, one of the strangest 
items on sale in the Nuremberg black 
market, for one carton of cigarettes, 
was an autograph by Goering; the cigar- 
ettes naturally did not go to Goering 
but to the prison guard obtaining the 
gladly given autograph.) 

The four high officers among the de- 
fendants, the two generals Keitel and 
Jodl, and the two admirals, Raeder and 
Doenitz, were trying desperately to 
maintain an impressive, military atti- 
tude. However, when the witness Gen- 
eral Lahusen told the story about how 
orders were given by the high command 
to kill prisoners of war, both generals 
dropped their heads. When one of the 
British prosecutors told how Admiral 
Raeder had talked Hitler into invading 
Norway to give the German navy a 
chance to prove its worth (against a 
completely disarmed small country!), the 
admirals dropped their heads, too. 

The German Laval, former Chancellor 
Franz von Papen, listened intently; so 
did Schacht, von Neurath, and von 
Ribbentrop. These defendants seem con- 
stantly astounded at the multitude of 
documents which the Nazis neglected to 
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destroy in time and which we found. 
The attitude of the most conspicuous 
Nazis, such as Hess, Rosenberg, Frank, 
Streicher, Fritsche, von Schirach and 
Sauckel showed that they realize that 
they are doomed, although Hess cer- 
tainly is going to sell his life as ‘dearly 
as possible by fighting back. There is 
no fight left in the Jew-baiter Julius 
Streicher; he hunches forward and seems 
to be filled with pity for himself—a 
feeling he did not demonstrate when he 
persecuted innocent people! 


* * a 


Seven German newspapermen were at 
the press table, but no German is ad- 
mitted to the public gallery! There are 
more than one hundred seats, all re- 
served for Allied personnel, stenogra- 
phers, translaters, secretaries. At first, 
of course, everybody was curious, and 
these seats were always occupied; but 
after a few weeks, aside from speciai 
occasions, interest began to decrease, 
and often dozens of seats were unoccu- 
pied. This exclusion of Germans from 
the public gallery seems utterly stupid. 
Some seats should be offered to a se- 
lected group of German representatives: 
the professors of law of the reopened 
German universities, representatives of 
the reorganized political parties, leading 
citizens of Nuremburg. By not admitting 
Germans to the gallery, we are depriving 
ourselves of a valuable opportunity to 
bring home to many Germans what sort 
of a government they had for twelve 
years. 


” ” * 


I WORKED for a while on the briefs 
against von Papen and von Neurath, 
together with Captain Norman Stoll, a 
very capable lawyer from the Judge 
Advocate General’s office. One ean not 
help being impressed with the ‘pains- 
taking care with which the overwhelm- 
ing documentary evidence is assembled, 
sifted and put in shape to be presented 
in court. One of the best briefs I saw 
was the one prepared by a labor lawyer, 
Captain Dexter Sprecher, on the destruc- 
tion of the trade union movement—in- 
deed, the fact that the Nazis did oppress 
Germany’s labor movement is one of the 
counts of the indictment! One section of 
the American prosecution, headed by Dr. 
Robert W. M. Kempner of Philadelphia, 
formerly a high official in the Prussian 
Ministry of Interior under the German 
tepublic, has done excellent work on the 
briefs against the individual defendants; 
if anyone knows his Nazis, Dr. Kempner 
certainly does; his thoroughness inspires 
the entire section, and the court is being 
supplied with a very complete array of 
facts as to the individual guilt of the 
defendants. 

When the tremendous court record is 
complete, it will constitute a most im- 
pressive case history of a totalitarian 
dictatorship. It will likely fill many 
volumes; but one thing can and should 
be done: it should be digested into one 
readable volume, and that should be 
made must-reading in all German schools 
as a great contribution to German re- 
education. 
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Fin du Mondisme 
The Birth of a New World Mood in Face of Atombomb 


By Sidney Hook 


HERE are signs of a new world 

mood in the air. It is not abso- 

lutely new as a type of response 
to dramatic portents of universal dis- 
aster. There have been other times when 
large numbers believed in the imminent 
end of the world. But it is new in that 
its immediate cause is the spread of 
scientific knowledge, not of religious 
superstition. To give it a name, | shall 
eall this mood fin du mondisme. But 
whatever its name, it is slowly seeping 
through the membranes of our culture, 
making more urgent the social therapy 
which alone can check the infection. 


The political and diplomatic impact 
of the atom bomb is clearly apparent in 
the major moves, and failures to move, 
among the great powers. The economic 
and industrial consequences of the 
liberation of nuclear energy are being 
explored in hesitating yet promising 
ways. But below the level of focal 
awareness, a mass psychological atti- 
tude is gradually building up which not 
only has unhealthy psychological conse- 
quences, but dangerous social and po- 
litical ones as well. So far the attitude 
is observable among the more literate 
sections of the population, those who can 
read enough to be frightened by the 
omens of a world aflame. Literally, it 
is not accurate to speak of a world 
aflame or destroyed but—the pragmatic 
difference to men is small—of a world 
with all. life destroyed by lingering 
radio-activity. 

The more superficial signs of this 
mood are not attributable to the atom 
bomb alone. They are manifest at the 
outset of every large war and in every 
calamity. But they take on a particu- 
larly virulent form in the presence of 
a possibly final catastrophe for every- 
body, i.e., one that has no sequel for 
anybody. 

It has been commonly observed that 
with the onset of a war many people, 
particularly those who do not have to 
bear arms, experience a sense of relief 
and release. The relief is from a round 
of duties that are tedious, that have lost 
their significance without losing. their 
constraining power. The release is from 
problems that are personal and difficult, 
which are now felt as minor matters to 
be endured or ignored rather than as 
challenges to be intelligently met. The 
financial or business tangle that had to 
be straighttened out, the domestic situ- 
aion that seemed hopeless, the profes- 
sional anxiety for arrival, the gnawing 
ambitions and craving frustrated so 
long that they have left a permanent 
ache—all seem to disappear when human 
beings are engulfed in an enterprise of 
common struggle and hope. The same 
response is even more clearly in evi- 
dence when the situation is one of 
¢ommon disaster. Human beings do not 
mourn a calamity which is universal 
yather than discriminatory. The inequali- 
ties of life no longer sting when men 
face with certainty an equality of ex- 
tiriction, 

Every war in the past has been 
fought with some prospect of survival. 
This has acted as a natural restraint 
upon the initial release and excitement 
touched off at decisive moments. The 
force of this restraint increases as the 
adventure turns into a weary grind. 
Time is on the side of sobriety and good 
sense, 

This seems no longer true. War in the 
age of nuclear energy cannot provide any 
guarantees of survival. It may not last 
long enough for weariness to set in. 
Popular polls indicate that an over- 
whelming number of the American 
people expect another war soon. But 
they do not yet grasp the significance 
of their own prediction. Someone has 
said that until they realize what “E 
equals mc?” means, they cannot imagine 
what the war of the future threatens 





In this striking article Sidney Hook calls attention to certain 


symptoms of the intellectual and moral panic that threatens to 


sweep over large sections of our population as the meaning of 


the age of nuclear energy dawns upon them. This panic has in- 


fected our political thinking with disastrous results. Survival 


at any moral cost has become the watchword among groups that 
yesterday were declaring their allegiance to democratic ideals 
and traditions. What this means for us and for our world is 


graphically indicated in Sidney 
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in the way of destruction. This knowl- 
edge, however, is not difficult to come 
by. Just as soon as the understanding 
of what such a war involves penetrates 
public consciousness, we may expect two 
general kinds of reaction, already ob- 
servable in some quarters. 

Among the coarse-grained there will 
be a growth in personal irresponsi- 
bility, a loosening of mora] ties and 
bonds, an intensification of the “snatch” 
philosophy. It will be fortified by the 
spirit of postwar relaxation and by the 
boom psychology of inflationary economic 
trends in the next few years. A frenzied 
and hysterical quest for immediate 
pleasures at any cost will seize the 
poor in spirit.. Saturnalias of despair 
will sweep over the land which will 
eclipse anything known in the past, if 
not in grandeur ‘then’ in the ntmmbers 
of those possessed. 

It is not likely that this will be the 
only reaction, or even the most power- 
ful. Moral character is primarily a 
matter of habit. The pattern of life in 
most human beings is not iransformed 
by a single event or idea. Panic among 
those made of nobler stuff will express 
itself in a new vogue of salvationary 
doctrines, a return to supernatural 
religions of 
among the 


fundamentalist variety 
unsophisticated, and a 
retreat into mystical quietism among 
the lettered. The cultural movement 
which I characterized a few years ago 
as “the new failure of nerve” has pre- 
pared the ground for new seeds of faith. 
The approaching end of, the human race 
will be regarded as an apppropriate 
completion of man’s career of vanity 
and wickedness. The pure in spirit will 
prepare themselves to meei their God 
er return to the One. 


: 7 


Ir is amusing to observe that disdain 
for the concrete historical situation is 
becoming increasingly stronger among 
some disillusioned Marnists who only 
yesterday were trumpeting about their 
revolutionary orthodoxy. They have made 
ihe momentous discovery that men are 
not puppets of historical forces. One 
wonders on what grounds they ever 
declared themselves advanced Marxist 


thinkers. Instead of drawing from their 
dis@Overy the conclusion, elementary to 
Marx, that human beings by their ac- 
tions, and failures to act, redetermine 
the direction of historical change, they 
have cut themselves off from a con- 
sideration of the limiting possibilities 
of the historically given as a point of 
departure. They have discovered. morals 
~as ifthe whole of Marxism were not 
a huge scientific judgment of value!— 
and metaphysics and theology. Every- 
thing’ is now possible and everyone is 
now his own prophet. Having snapped 
all cords of historical reference, their 
natural cranial bouyancy has sent them 
soaring. Each little critic is sailing 
his own little balloon in a stratosphere 
of unanalyzable* abstractions, shouting 
categorical imperatives to the cosmos. 


' « 


Tuese, and related expressions of fi 
du mondisme, are the most literal and, 
it seems to me, the most superficial. 
The mood goes much deeper. It is found 
among those who recognize that vur 
yesponsibility for action is now greater 
than ever before, who believe that the 
human race can be saved, but who in 
their hearts and minds are committed 
to pay any price for that survival, in- 
cluding the values and goods of the 
liberal and democratic tradition. Their 
fin du mondigsme means not an end to 
the world, but an end to the world of 
human freedom, of free inquiry and 
critical dissent, qualities without. which 
life is an ignoble interlude in a. world 
of halves. The retreat to immoralism 
und mysticism, precisely because | it 
shrinks from the challenge of. specific 
social and politica] problems, strengthens 
the current which is undermining demo- 
cratic traditions. 

This mood is evidenced in some of the 
reasons which have been advanced for 
sharing our knowledge of the atom bomb 
with Russia. The actual proposal is 
itself innocent. It may be defended by 
those who cherish democratic values, 
although I have seen no convincing argu- 
ment. for it. I am here not discussing 
the wisdom of the proposal, but the 
character of the attitude that underlies 
the position of many who are most vocal 
in advocating sharing the secret of 


The Destructive Power of 20,000 Tons of TNT Is Packed Into One Atombomb 


splitting the atom, which is not a seer, 
and. the thousand technical process 
which are. This attitude is fhat peag 
voust be secured at all costs, for the 
alternative involves the greatest cost cop. 
eeivable. Since it is only in democrats 
countries that this cry is heard or al 
be heard, were it to be accepted ty 
ihem, the democracies would disary 
themselves in advance in the delicat 
task of negotiating with intransigeant 
totalitarian powers. And Russia, 
should be borne in mind, is not th 
enly totalitarian power. In a few yeay 
it is not excluded that Spain, Argenting 
and other nations will be able to man. 
facture atom bombs. 


* * * 


Ler us imagine for a moment tha 
we were living in 1939, when Hitler wa 
at the height of his power. Can anyon 
reasonably believe that the discussig 
about the sharing of the atom bom 
would have run along the same |ine:! 
To be sure, it is reasonable to assum 
ihat we would have made very strenuoy 
efforts to avoid war. But none except 
absolute pacifists would have asserted 
ihat, no price was too high to pay fa 
peace with Hitler. I yield to none it 
respect. for a sincere, absolute pacifism, 
although I cannot share its absolut 
disregard of the test of consequences 


. Such absolutism is not based upon phys 


ical fear of death, but upon one noble 
ideal absolutely held without reference 
to the bearing of action in behalf of i 
on other ideals every whit as valid. 

J am not speaking of this kind of 
pacifism but of a new variety of polit- 
ical pacifism that has burgeoned in all 
the familiar Communist Party fronts 
and fellow-traveling organizations and 
periodicals. The chief technique of this 
political pacifism is simple and effe- 
tive. It is to scare the American pub 
lic into such a state of hysterical fear 
about the physical dangers of another 
war, that capitulation and appease 
ment at any moral cost to ourselves 
will be gratefully accepted as the road 
to salvation. We are to save our lives 
by sacrificing the values which make 
life worth living. 

Those for whom the question of atom 
control is only a problem of relation 
with Russia can easily solve it with om 
simple recommendation. It will sat 
them from compounding moral felonit 
on the liberties and lives of mankind it 
ease after case by one basic decisios 
And I predict that if we keep on affirm 
ing that nothing can be worse than wt, 
that peace is a jewel beyond any pris 
this recommendation, before many yeat 
ave out, will be made. It is that tht 
USA apply for affiliation with, and ™ 
corporation into, the USSR. If war® 
the worst of all possible evils and th 
Russians know we think so, why not! 
Can we, however, envisage with equt 
nimity such a union, even if it wet 
accompanied with paens_ to Russi# 


democracy”? 


os 


: 


But, the reader is murmuring, 
ever is making such a fantastic Pi 
posal? Something very similar to sud 
a proposal was in fact made in coum 
tries adjoining Russian borders. Sdo™ 
who were not Communists urged accef 
ance of the status of a satellite pow? 
in Russia’s orbit precisely on the grout 
that this was the only way to preser¥ 
peace. Such a status means graded 
absorption. In time Poland, Czechos* 
vakia, and the other Russian-do ninatél 
Balkan countries will acquire the s#™ 
position within the USSR that LatvA 
Esthonia, and Lithuania now posses* 

But surely this is absurd as far® 
the USA is concerned. It is absurd, ™ 
only if we are not so frightened by 
discovery of the atom bomb that ® 
surrender our belief in the validity 
the democratic life, and continue ® 
policy of unilateral concessions W” 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Atomic Bombs Instead of Meat and Bread Are 


By David J. Dallin 


Associate Editor of THe New LEADER 


say. What luck that they are 

wrong! If those who are ridiculed 
pecause they have been foolish should 
drop dead, American streets would be 
filled today with funeral processions, and 
ebituaries about many a public leader 
would fill the columns of the press. For 
years now, columnists, analysts, com- 
mentators, many Congressmen, Senators 
and former diplomats have been in- 
dulging in praise of the wisdom and 
modesty and friendliness and the love 
ef peace displayed by Generalissimo 
Joseph Stalin. They studied his “psy- 
chological evolution,” from a rebel] to a 
sedate head of a state. They found him 
completely conme il faut, nice, fatherly 
and, above all, concerned purely with 
Russia’s security. Communism, they said, 
is a thing of the past for him; na- 
tienalism is his new faith. Sowing “sus- 
picion” about his aims is war-mongering. 
“Tryst him and he will trust us,” and 
eternal peace will descend upon this sin- 
fol earth. 


im RIDICULE TUE, the French 


It was cruel on the part of Stalin to 
demolish in one hour whole city of 
cards. But it had to be done. The war 
is over, old slogans are obsolete; every 
ally is a potential enemy; “he who is 
not with us is against us.” The Soviet 
Union, Stalin’ reminds us, will ‘not be 
secure so long as it is surrounded by 
“capitalist states.” And a state is “capi- 
talist” if its government is not con- 
trolled by a Communist Party. 

Stalin's aides add important details to 
the pieture. Molotov manifests new in- 
terest in “Communism in other coun- 
tries” and utters pride about its achieve- 
ments, after a complete silence for about 
three years. Malenkov says that. the 
Soviets will “consolidate our conquests.” 
Kaganevich reiterates the old doctrine 
of “capitalist encirclement.” And then 
Stalin himself gives the last touch and 
outlines a program of huge rearmament, 
planned for a period of “fifteen years 
or more.” He frankly asserts that the 
industrialization of Russia under three 
ambitious five-year plans was, first and 
foremost, militarization; that he now 
intends to continue that work at an 
accellerated pace; and, by implication, 
that the billions of dollars. which he 
wants from the USA as a loan are to 
make the USSR “impregnable” against 
the “capitalist encirclement” of the USA 
and Britain. 

Only then, Stalin says in the most 
important sentence of his speech, the 
security of the Soviet Union will be 
achieved. Only after fifteen years. or 
more, when the war potential will have 
been raised to unprecedented heights, 
the nation will be “insured against any 
*entuality.” During three years we 
were constantly told that Russia needs 
*.“seeurity zone,” a belt of “friendly 
stvernments” in the surrounding na- 
tions; that the independence of their 
peoples must be subordinated to the 
security of Soviet Russia in order to 
treate an atmosphere of trust, necessary 
% peaceful international collaboration. 
Reetantly the great powers agreed to 
this demand for a vast sphere of  in- 
fluence, this “safety zone” which con- 
ttituted. 2 cordon sanitaire in reverse. 
A system of buffer-states between Rus- 
a and the outer world, from Poland 
J Kerea, was created to encircle Russia 
with weak and dependent states. 

Having obtained these concessions by 

'8 Own shrewdness and boldness and 
by the naivete of his opponents, Stalin 
“sists again that capitalist encircle- 
ment remains the great danger. He ex- 
Pects new wars, he says. But after 
fifteen years, he is sure, the military 
Power of the USSR will be greater than 

tof all the other powers. Capitalism 
caused two world wars, Stalin de- 
and a third war is. inevitable. 
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When it comes, the glorious Red Army 
will be ready to smash the imperialist 
powers. Communism will triumph. 
Stalin is frank. This is his pattern 
of the social revolution. 
* * » 


For Internal Consumption 


S TALIN’S speech was mainly intended 
for his domestic audience. His state- 
ments give an answer to a multitude 
of questions concerning Soviet internal 
policy. 


The hope was strong in Russia that 
after the war an essentially new po- 


‘litical system would emerge by gradual 


yveforms and concessions. This hope was 
nourished by the ‘new attitude toward 
religion, and by the stress laid by the 
Seviet Government on “national unity” 
and Russian traditions. Even the revival 
of nationalism and Slavism served as 
a symptom of the regime’s inclination 
to look for new paths. “Everything will 
be different after the war,” every Red 
Army officer or soldier said; “after the 


Courtesy Time Magazine 


gigantic war effort and the terrible 
sacrifices, there must be changes.” 


Stalin and his, aides give a clear 
answer to these explanations: No, the 
time to relax has not yet come, The 


conquests “must be consolidated,” and 


new wars will be inevitable. Great tasks 
in the field of international relations 
demand new efforts; concentration on 
internal rehabilitation alone is narrow- 
minded, shortsighted and therefore crim- 
inal. Just as during th three previous 
Five-Year plans, the standard of living 
must suffer, to provide for military 
needs. Guns instead of butter. Atomic 
bombs instead of meat. 


The Russian people might have ex- 
pected an almost complete demobiliza- 
tion of the army ‘and the concentration 
of all energy upon reconversion of in- 
dustry. This is impossible, the Govern- 
ment says, since millions of soldiers will 


‘be necessary to carry out a’ strong 


foreign policy and to “consolidate the 
victory.” - Soviet industry will try, of 
course, to augment the supply ‘of con- 


Promised 


sumers’ goods, but its main task will 
be to expand heavy industry and to 
invest capital into the newly acquired 
areas, from Rumania to Manchuria, 
where Russian investments are replac- 
ing former French, British and Amer- 
ican capital, in accordance with exclu- 
sive economic agreements forced upon 
those countries. 

Therefore Stalin’s promise is to raise 
the standard of living only by “redue- 
tion of the cost of all goods.” This 
yeduction of prices will be gradua) and 
slow. He promises to abolish the ra- 
tioning system in the very near future. 
In Russia, however, th: rationing sys- 
tem does not work in the same way as 
in this country; its abolition does not 
signify that the supply will become 
adequate. In Russia, people with higher 
incomes are benefited when scarce goods, 
exempted from rationing, move into the 
free market. People with low wages are 
deprived of such goods when rationing 
is abolished, as it was the case in 1935. 


& * * 


Russian peasants hoped that the 
rigid system of collective farming will 
be at Jeast somewhat modified after the 
war. To this Stalin replied by a de- 
tailed evaluation of the collectives as a 
measure of military preparation. He is 
proud of their achievements in wartime. 
But since the preparation of the people 
and of its economy for war is still the 
main task, the Kolkhoz system will be 
kept inviolate. 

Finally, the rigid internal political 
and police system will not be changed, 
and the absolute power of the Party 
will not be weakened. The enormous 
strain and the economic hardships mean 
a dictatorship stronger than ever. There 
is no place for “civil liberties,” for 
“human rights,” for sentimentalities, for 
political freedom, in the Soviet system, 
The iron rule will continue. 


These are Stalin’s “directives” to the 
Communists and to the Russian people. 
There is much disappointment for them 
hidden in his words. When the words 
are translated into deeds, further dis- 
ilusionment will ensue. 
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—— BROWDER AND FUNNIER — 


| 
| Communist Party Calls Browder a} 


Deserter to Capitalism. | 
| —Newspaper headline. 


‘Tne quite indignant Communists, 

| With voices shrill and upraised fists, | 
| Berate their erstwhile honored head, | 
No longer, as they swear, a Red. 
, It’s net so much because he went i 
| That drives them mad to this extent | 
And makes them all this spleen give 
| vent to, 

| But rather what the fellow went to. 


Of all the things he might have done, 
| No other course, we’re sure, not one, 
| Could leave his Commie friends se 
| grieving— 

| And us so starkly unbelieving! 


——— Richard Armour= 











10,000,000 KILLED IN COMBAT 


Wasuincron (LPA).—Ten million 
soldiers and sailors were killed in combat 
in World War II, 2,000,000 more than in 
World War I, American statisticians dis- 
closed. Germany lost 3,250,000; Russia 
more than 3,000,000; Japan 1,500,000. 
Axis losses totaled about 5,200,000 and 
those of the United Nations about 
4,500,000. 


Fin Du Mondisme 


(Continued from Page 8) 
make us international 


crime. 


partners in 


What, then, should our policy be if 
we renounce the mood of fin du mondisme 
in both its psychological and political 
sense? First, a domestic policy that 
gives more and more force to democratic 
principles in all our institutions. Second, 
in alignment with other democratic 
powers, a series of concrete proposals 
to Russia made before the eyes of the 
whole world: first for universal dis- 
armament, then for iron-clad control of 
all work on nuclear physics, then for the 
abolition of the unanimity principle in 
the Security Council of the UNO. There 
is no good reason to believe that the 
Russians will refuse to enter into nego- 
tiations on these or similar matters un- 
less the Russians are convinced that we 
have surrendered to the mood of, fin du 
mondisme, 


If we have surrendered, all they need 
do is to sit tight and wait—wait for 
us to give them the know-how on the 
bomb, wait for us to give them huge 
léans, wait for us to turn over all 
other weapons that may be deadly to 
man’s prospect of survival, wait until 
all voices critical of totalitarianism 
are silenced Jest they give offense, 
wait until a panicked nation feels that 
the very. existence of a democratic and 


independent culture may be considered 


a threat to the security of the Kremlin, 
wait until we sacrifice all our freedoms 
on the altar of peace at any price— 
and slavery. 


| HUBERMAN AND THE TRUTH 7 


Reynal & Hitchcock recently started 
| «pamphlet Press” to issue a series 
| of booklets dealing with social and 
| economic problems and designed te 
reach a mass audience. All of which 
makes for a commendable program in 
the publishing field except that un- 
| fortunately they placed a man at the 
| head of this project who has usually. 
followed the party line. He is Leo! 
Huberman, formerly of PM, one-time | 
|editor of the National Maritime 
| Union’s Pilot and for a decade a de- 
voted admirer of Soviet Russia. Now 
his firm is widely advertising Huber- 
man’s first opus under the “Pamphlet 
| Press” imprint (“The Truth About 
| Unions,” $1 per copy) which is noth- 
| ing but a simplification of the Stalin- 
| ist line on labor in general. Although 
| Huberman is competent in his han- 
, dling of the need for labor unions, 
| he soon drifts off into attacks on the 
|‘AFL, applause for the Communist- 
| led wing of the CIO and other typical 
| Stalinist tactics. Reynal & Hitchcock 
might well pause at a time like this 
before issuing a book giving a Krem- 
lin version of “The Truth About 
Unions.” T.N.L. 
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A False Prophet of Negro Rights 


MARCHING BLACKS. By A. Clayton Powell, Jr. Dial Press. 214 pp. $2.50. 
Review by FRANK &. CROSSWAITH 


the Black Common Man.” Instead, it is 214 pages of inaccuracies, misrepre- 


M “ts piace BLACKS is supposed to be “an interpretive history of the Rise of 


sentations and self-praise. 


In it, the author utilizes and tries to claim credit for every achievement and every 


old slogan long familiar to pioneering Negro radicals and liberals in Harlem. From 
the standpoint of inaccuracy and misrepresentation we will consider but a few instances. 
In one instance, the author brazenly belittles the work of A. Philip Randolph and his 
colleagues in organizing the National Negro Congress (which the Communists later 
captured) and the March on Washington Movement. According to this self-styled 


“Joshua,” it was he, with the aid of some 
Communists, who was responsible for se- 
curing from the late President Roosevelt 
Executive Order No. 8802 which re- 
sulted in the establishment of the FEPC. 
As a matter of fact, A. Clayton Powell, 
Jr., was not even a member of the 
committee that visited the White House 
and conferred with the President and 
members of his cabinet. In his efforts 
to falsely praise the Communist Party 
and himself, the author does not even 
tell his readers that in order to get to 
the White House, our committee had to 
pass a picket line conducted by the Com- 
munist Party whose slogans at the time 
were “The Yanks Are Not Coming”; 
“Roosevelt Is a Warmonger,” ete. Upon 
our return from Washington, we had to 
face the open opposition of the Commu- 
nists and their fellow-travelers. At all 
our meetings they gave out hand bills, 
attacking us as “betrayers of our race” 
and all the other abusive compliments 
that come so freely from Communists 
when they cannot chloroform your mind, 
or capture and use you. 

According to the author, it was he who 
staged the first parade of protesting 
Negroes out of Harlem and into the lower 
sections of Manhattan. He convenien‘ly 
forgets the marching Negroes led by A. 
Philip Randolph and others in 1928-29 
as we battled against the mighty Pull- 
man Company at whose head at that 
time stood the son of Abraham Lincoln. 
In that parade were some ministers 
(Reverend Imes and Father Bishop), but 
neither the Reverend Powell, Sr., nor the 
Reverend Powell, Jr., was among them. 
There is a big difference between those 
two parades: The one of which he writes 
was for the purpose of gaining publicity 


for certain individuals with political 
t 


ambitions and objectives; while the one 
which he conveniently overlooks was to 
demonstrate the unmistakable arrival of 


the New Negro taking his place upon the 
industrial battlefield of America. The 
struggles, sacrifices and victories of the 


Trade Union Committee for Orga 


Negro Workers, of the Brotherhood 

Sleeping Car Porters, and later the con- 
structive work of the Negro Labor Com 
mittee are the solid rocks upon which 
the Negro today stands and wot upon the 


shifting sands of religio-political fana 
icism and egoism. 


Another instance of gross falsehood 
and brazen misrepresentation is the 
ehapter on the so-called Co-Ordinating 
Committee. In it the author tries to 





portray “Harlem Comes of Age.” .. “The 
Harlem Labor Union sarted the ball 
rolling,” he said, “and the Greater New 
York Co-Ordinating Commttee had put 
an end to the ‘good old bandana days’,” 
are some of the phrase-covered lies that 
boldly stand out in this chapter of 
Marching Blacks. Actually, the Co-Ordi- 
nating Committee was but one of the 
several attempts made by the organized 
merchants of Harlem to escape dealing 
with the legitimate trade unions affili- 
ated with the Negro Labor Committee. An 
examination of the so-called “agreement” 
between the Harlem merchants and the 
“Co-Ordinating Committee” will show 
that that incident represented a real 
tragedy in the march of the Negro to- 
wards Economie security. In one elause 
of that so-called “agreement” the Co- 
Ordinating Committee pledged itself to 
oppose “picketing” against all stores; 
in another, it pledged itself to work for 
the “elimination” of all other (7?) agen- 
cies advocating increased wages and em- 
ployment for Negroes. Anyone whose 
head is not in the clouds, or who is not 
out to capitalize on the plight of the 
Negro would have readily recognized the 
danger involved in such an “agreement.” 
Nevertheless, the author tries to present 
the Harlem Labor Union (onion), Inc., 
and the Co-Ordinating Committee as hav- 
ing rendered useful service to Negroes 
in signing that agreement. 

There is another section of Marching 
Blacks that actually brought loud and 
long laughter when it was read. That is 
the section in which the author tells of 
seeing, at the age of ten, a branded “P” 
on the back of his grandfather and how 
he swore to his God not to rest until he 
had wiped that brand from the memory 
of white America. That has long been 
the usual line of every Negro Communist 
and fellow-traveler. Who can’t recall 
having heard a certain Negro Commu- 
nist leader (whom the author praises 
highly in his book) tell of seeing “his 
grandfather lynched by a mob?” 

When the author states: “The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor is the greatest 
drawback to a developing democracy,” 
he finally exposes himself to the ridicule 
and contempt of every right-thinking and 
fair-minded person. While it is true that 
there are a few units of the AFL still 
steeped in prejudice and ignorance, 
every student of American history has 
long recognized the AFL, like its pre- 
decessor, the Knights of Labor, as hav- 
ing exercised tremendous influence for 

















“Is There a Digest of These? What With Music Lessons, School and 
Baseball, I'm Pretty Rushed™ 
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Drift Toward Collectivism 


Review by JAMES RORTY 


SOCIALISM FROM WHERE WE ARE. 
By Hiram Elfenbein, With a preface 
by Norman Thomas. Samson Press, 
New York. 


Mr. ELFENBEIN is a lawyer, an 
accountant, a member of the Socialist 
Party, and the party’s sincere friend 
and severe critic. In the latter capacity 
he has felt moved to write a book that 
is well calculated to get in the hair of 
all members of all Socialist parties 
everywhere. This is quite possibly a 
public service of great value and im- 
portance. 

Mr. Elfenbein believes, in brief, that 
the Socialist parties are all wet with 
respect to organization, policy, and tac- 
tics. They have failed, he thinks, be- 
cause most Socialist party members are 
dumb clucks who don’t understand either 
capitalism or Socialism. Hence the party 
leaders are obliged to woo these ground- 
lings with opportunist objectives and 
irrelevant activities. 

A Socialist party might succeed, sug- 
gests Mr. Elfenbein, if it were composed 








of an intellectual elite drawn from 
classes. Such an elite would know bey 
than to waste time with labor unighf 
and cooperatives. It would concen 
on voting Socialism into being by me 
of a progressive capital levy, the 
being for government to tax more t) 
it spends and apply the surplus to by 
ing out private industry, thus adq 
year by year to the socialized secto; 
the economy. 

At this point my hand went up, » 
question being something on the gey 
order of “Who holds the rat?”. It a 
occurred to me to wonder what we eq 
have if the government got it all. Woy 
it be Socialism? And what, to pm 
phrase certain Roman _ gauleiter, ; 
Socialism? 

The first part of the book is full 
annoying questions, not all of them » 
tinent to the inquiry. The last part, beg 
full of interesting data bearing on tii 
drift of the American social process 
ward collectivism, is much better: ; 
fact it contains a good deal of thong) 
ful and perceptive writing that migi 
well find a place in the Socialist preg, 












THE VOICE OF 
AMERICAN SOCIALISM 


Eugene Victor Debs: A Tribute. August 
Rand School Press. 18 


Claessens. 


pages. 10¢. 


Tu ERE have been few men of our pe- 
riod who have been so beloved of writers 
as has the subject of this slender pam- 
phlet. Yet at the moment there is hardly 
a biography of Debs that can be bought 
for money. They are all out of print. 
So much newsprint has gone into vol- 
umes about war that there has been none 












left for the man of peace. But the xj 
is soon to be supplied. We are constani) 
hearing about biographies in preparatia) 
In the meantime, here is August C 
sens with a rapid story of the man’s li 
And it is more than a story. It is 
startlingly true character sketch dm 
with fidelity and affection. We seem 
see Eugene V. Debs again with his !yi 
finger pointing straight at every listex 
in his audience. And enough of his pn 
phetic words are reproduced to give 
the heart of the man. While we 
waiting for bigger books, this pamplidl 
should be read by millions. W. EB 





Gl-Joe in India 


Review by MORROE BERGER 


LOOKIN’ EASTWARD. By Thomas H. 
Clare. Macmillan, New York, 1945, 
321 pages. $2.50. 


Tue author of this book, a chaplain in 
the Air Forces, has been missing for 
some time. The book was compiled by 
his wife from letters Chaplain Clare 
sent from India, 

Most of the stuff in it is good material 
for a Hollywood caricature of Army 
life (like Four Jills in a Jeep, or some 
other such nonsense). It also illustrates 
the average soldier’s opinion of India, 
and his distrust of British rule there, 
while at the same time having no spe- 
cial respect for the Indians and believiaz 
them to be in need of some sort of 
supervision by a more advanced country. 

Chaplain Clare’s book is_ liberally 
supplied with dashes to indicate the use 
of vile language by soldiers in his outfit. 








good upon American life; and interest- 
ingly enough the Negro of all minority 
groups, has been most benefitted by the 
activities of organized labor. Only a per- 
son whose profession is to describe with 
infinite accuracy the unknowable would 
be guilty of such an utterly unjustifiable 
statement. There are, today, some CIO 
unions right here in New York which, 
while they do not openly oppose the 
Negro, nevertheless cooperate whole- 
heartedly with rackteering individuals 
and organizations in order to escape the 
responsibility of having to place Negro 
members in jobs outside of Harlem. The 
New Negro would rather continue to 
fight bravely a recognized and open 
enemy than to face an equally dangerous 
foe dressed in a red robe of alleged 
friendship and a bandana of “self-deter- 
mination.” . 

Never before have I read a book 50 
packed with misrepresentations, mis- 
interpretations and self-laudation as 
Marching Blacks by A. Clayton Powell, 
dr. The book is not worth the paper upon 
which it is written nor the time it takes 
to read it. 


Everybody is very cheerful most of ti 
time, and the men have lots of fuy 
adventures with the “natives.” 0c 
sionally the author waxes serious si 
at one point undertakes to explain t 
Indian situation to his flock. The | 
dians, he tells his men, are too ho 
lessly divided by language, culture # 
caste to become a nation. The Briti 
have “incidentally” benefited India § 
their rule, although to bring such bt 
fits has not been their primary pur 
in the land. 

This familiar argument of the “ist 
dental” benefits appeals especially | 
some Americans, who distrust any st 
ment hailing the pure altruism of # 
British in India, yet believe that Ind 
still needs to be governed by a m® 
civilized nation. It is my belief that 
some American soldiers in India, hd 
ever, the argument never has been ve 
effective, for two reasons: first, mal 
felt they were so far from home #® 
in such a forsaken country merely 
order to defend the British Empit? 
and nothing, therefore, in favor of? 
British could sound convincing to thes 
second, the extreme poverty of the ¢0! 
try and the famine of 1943 led ™ 
American soldiers to Wonder just ¥ 
Britain has been doing in India ## 
last few centuries. 
















——— A NEW PAMPHLET 


EUGENE VICTOR DEBS: 


A TRIBUTE 
By August Claessens 
Rand School Press, 18 pages, 16 ¢ 
100 for $7.00 
' This recently published pamphlet 
contains a new profile of Debs 
personality and activity. It ad 
sents a vivid picture of the life 
and struggle of the prominest 
Socialist leader. 
| Orders should be addressed to thé 
| Rand School Press, 7 East 15th 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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Or unin From ERNEST UNTERMANN 
‘wal To the Editor: 
’ the id 
more th ] AGREE with our old friend Oswald 
us to by Garrison Villard that the returning war 
US ‘addi yeterans are our best military reserves, 
1 sector immediately available in an emergency, 
and should receive first consideration in 
nt up, wi a universal military service bul. I also 
he gen applaud his idea that it is time for old 
2”. Ht a party statesmen to stop stringing the 
it we cou American people along in this matter 
all. Wog by double-talk. The American people 
, to pm have their eyes open. They are getting 
uleiter, ahead of the professional politicians. 
The conviction is widespread ameng the 
is full American people that we can not for- 
them pe ever dodge a planned economy. The 
part, being jnevitable change will demand more 
ing on ty voluntary discipline from every citizen 
process than the much over-rated private enter- 
better: j prise tolerated with smart cracks about 


rf thongi the inviolable American way of iife. 


that migl The private enterprisers show little 
ist press enterprise in adjusting themselves to 
the march of time, while at the same 
moment trying to foist their regimenta- 
ut the la tion on the majority. 
} constanl I do not believe that universal mili- 
ropes tary service will advance the plans of 
gust Clu those who would like to try the Nazi 
man’s lif model in the United States. The nations 
y- It is of continental Europe never had the 
keteb ds tradition of democracy which is a real 
We seen social force. The various American 
th his ! y attempts to set up a dictatorship which 
ty have been made since the American 
of his pre Revolution have always failed. Now 
to give they have less chance than ever. Let us 
ile we have the courage of our convictions and 
s pamphi live up to them in our attitude towards 
W. EB universal military training. Stalinists did 


not find it incompatible with their Com- 
munist ideals. We need not decline it 
as irreconcilable with our ideals of 
democracy, in a world in which democ- 


America Must Not Disarm 


racy is menaced by a Russian Commu- 
nist dictatorship. 

The Russian Stalinists agree with the 
German war-lords that peace is a con- 
tinuation of war with different means 
for the purpose of securing a strong 
position for the next war. All right. 
Then let us hold all the positions—eco- 
nomic, political and military—which we 
have and meet the Russian challenge 
with all the powers at our command. 
The Russian people can have peace—if 
they respect democracy and treat us as 
real friends. We are not going to start 
a military attack on them. But neither 
will we tolerate any attempt to set up 
a Communist dictatorship backed by the 
Red Army. The object lessons which 
the Communists are giving to the people 
of Europe and Asia in ruthless power 
politics will forewarn and forearm the 
American people. 

Of course, we must also consider 
whether there is any reasonable prospect 
in the near future of a change towards 
democracy in Russia which would hobble 
the Communist dictatorship and bring 
Russia into the democratic family of 
nations. At present all signs point the 
other way. If the scene should really 
shift towards democracy in Russia, we 
could -work more effectively for world 
security and international cooperation. 
Perhaps the American Government has 
the same right to have_secret agents of 
democracy in Russia that the Russians 
have to work for Communist dictator- 
ship in the United States. 

So far the Russian Stalinists have 
sabotaged all American efforts to se- 
cure an effective world democracy. It is 
reasonable to work on the assumption 
that they will continue to do so for all 
practical purposes until they force a 
definite showdown. When it comes, we 
should be in a position to meet it so 
decisively that democracy shall be safe 
after that. 


Atombomb as Instrument of Peace 


From HERBERT M. MERRILL 
To the Editor: _ 


Tue incongruous thinking of “pacifists” 
is incorporated in the Socialist Party 
“Atomic Energy Bill, H.R. 5230, which 
Congressman Celler, a Democrat, will 
sponsor. If wars must be fought in an 
“atomic age,” why should they be waged 
by pre-atomic age weapons such as the 
231-ton and 1344-ton cannon produced 
by German ordnance makers during 
World War II, British “block-buster” 
and “earthquake” bombs loaded with 
TNT, innumerable planes and the flower 
of our world’s youth? The Celler bill, 
judging from a statement in the Socialist 
Call, would have us forego the use of 
atomic weapons in any future war. It 
incorporates the thinking of that 
medieval gentleman, the Chevalier 
Bayard, who ordered anybody flayed 
alive who was caught using gunpowder 
to bring down an armored knight. By 
the same token, we might just as well 
go back to the stone axe of our cave- 
dwelling ancestors. 

War itself is the “atrocity,” not the 
weapons with which it is waged. Wasn’t 
it better to end our war with Japan by 
dropping a couple of atomic bombs than 
to have spent this year and hundreds of 
thousands of American lives in bringing 
her to her knees? If nations only yield 
after their populations have been deci- 
mated and a considerable fraction of 
their resources destroyed, why not ac- 
complish that result in minutes instead 
of after months and years of campaign- 
ing? Wouldn’t it be silly for us to de- 
stroy our stockpile of atomic bombs 
until such time as the Soviet Union is 
ready to allow UNO representatives to 
inspect her industries without hin- 
drance? 

The petition of the “Writers’ Board” 
for “one world” government may be 
“received and filed” by President Tru- 
man at the time of this writing, and 
the plan of the Dublin (N. H.) Confer- 
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wal (Continued from Page One) 

explain ¢ wage increase demands — leaves little 
c. The | doubt where the wave of greed is com- 
» too hor ing from. 

culture a! Bowles’ testimony brought immediate 
The Britis howls of anguish from two Congress- 
d India ¥ men who have been noted for their cam- 
such ben paign to end price controls, and prob- 
ary purye ably will bring further howls ‘rom Ford 

and the NAM. 

f the “int That one may expect a campaign to 
specially ' shut up the embattled Bowles was in- 
t any stat dicated by the reactions of two con- 
ism of t gressional apologists for the industrial 
. that Ind profiteers, 


The first was Rep. Fred L. Crawford 
(R., Mich.), who amazed the hearing by 
declaring: “I think it is going pretty 
is been vel far for the President of the United 





first, mar States to attack the General Motors 
n home 4 Corp, and for the OPA to attack the 
y merely Ford Co.” 
h cape The second outraged Congressman 
favor of was Rep. Howard H. Buffet (R., Nebr.), 
ng es who demanded to know of Director 
by eye Bowles what authority OPA had been 
3 led e given that would allow them to attack 
ad just ¥ Ford. Bowles replied that he was only 
India t attempting to correct “false and mis- 
leading statements.” 
LET Bowles’ reply was understood to refer 
to a full-page ad appearing throughout 
DEBS: the country charging that price controls 


: are causing inflation. The ad alleges 
sens that inflation is being caused by short- 












os, 16 ee ages of goods, and then goes on to ex- 
Plain the reason for shortages: 

pamphlet “Why? Because price controls in peace- 
of Debs time hinder the production of goods. 
, It pre Business can not live by producing at a 
f the life loss. And so, goods that can’t be made 
yrominent to sell at the prices fixed by the govern- 
. ment just don’t get made.” 

sed to the In further answer to this fraudulent 
st 15th” honsense, Director Bowles in his testi- 
Y. mony also presented figures exploding 











~eharges of the building industry that 
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OPA pricing methods had caused the 
output of building materials to drop to 
about 20 percent of prewar levels. 


* an * 


Bow xs said that lumber production 
was at 91 percent of 1941 levels, while 
the output of brick and clay sewer pipe, 
virtually halted during the war, stood 
at 60 and 80 percent, respectively, of 
prewar output and “are going up fast.” 

In his previous day’s testimony Bowles 
called on Congress to help the Adminis- 
tration regain a firm hold on its bulging 
price line. Unless the inflation hopes of 
lobbyists and profiteers are smashed 
soon, he told the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, the country’s eco- 
nomic system will be smashed “beyond 
hope of repair.” 

“What is at stake, is more than our 
reconversion program,” the new Stabili- 
zation Administrator declared. “What 
is at stake, is our entire economic 
future.” 

“A speculative fever has taken hold 
of the country. The pressure in the 
boiler is up to the bursting point. The 
lobbyists and profiteers are licking 
their chops. It is going to take firm 
and decisive action—it is going to take 
teamwork on every hand—if we are to 
hold this country’s economy on an 
even keel.” 

Bowles particularly scored the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers for 
its “irresponsible” claims that produc- 
tion is impossible under price controls. 
He devoted much of his two-hour testi- 
mony the first day to offer proof that 
American business fuired extremely well 
under price control ali during the war 
and still is doing so. 

And Mr. Bowles ought to know. For 
under his direction the OPA has been 
making regular studies of war profiteer- 
ing throughout the period from the out- 
break of the war until. today. . Those 


Production — Prices and NAM Propaganda 


studies, showing that industry through- 
out the war period was muking profits 
averaging 400 percent above prewar 
levels, were first revealed in the columns 
of The New Leader until Mr. Bowles, 
himself, prevented their further publi- 
cation by sealing those studies against 
public inspection in 1943. It may be, in 
recent days, Mr. Bowles has had occa- 
sion to regret that he prevented the 
American people from being informed of 
the facts about scandalous profiteering. 
For Bowles today faces the task of 
asking for enlightened support from a 
people whom he kept in ignorance. 

In combating the propaganda cam- 
paign of the NAM, Bowles testified that 
“production today is surely at the 
highest point ever achieved in peace- 
time” and unemployment at the lowest 
peacetime point in 20 years “with as 
many people on our payrolls as in our 
best wartime year. 

“What are those 52,000,000 workers 
doing if they are not producing?” he 
asked. 

“Why is it that industry after indus- 
try is erying for more and more em- 
ployees? Why is it that every business 
forecast indicates rapid increases in 
production throughout 1946? Why are 
retail sales continuing to higher and still 
higher levels—all under a program of 
price control?” 

To his audience at the committee 
hearings, Bowles’ questions were the 
pure and shining lance that pierced the 
bubble of fraud and deception in the 
full-page ad of the National Association 
of Manufacturers which attempted by 
chicanery to manufacture an alibi for 
the profiteering production strike of in- 
dustry against the whole nation... the 
biggest strike in the history of the 
United States, prompted by a colossal 
greed that has known no parallel since 
Nero. 





ence may receive similar treatment by 
the UNO Assembly, but the results 
sought by the “Writers’ Board” and 
Dublin Conference should command the 
support of every Social Democrat who 
wants war banished from this planet for 
good. That Celler bill could stop us 
from using atomic energy for mass de- 
struction, but it would be ineffective so 
far as other countries are concerned. 
Its proponents ignore the suggestion of 
scientists that little countries like Bel- 
gium or Switzerland could lick the 
greatest power on earth if they launched 
the first substantial-sized atomic bomb. 
That Celler bill has no power over other 
nations. Moreover, its sponsors should 
realize that if wars have been fought 
hithertofore, it is because most of those 
participating had a majority chance of 
surviving. That chance would be gone 
if a world police, subject exclusively to 
a bona fide world federation and equipped 
with atomic bombs, held a “sword of 
Damocles” over war-monger heads. 


Two thousand years of preaching the 
“Golden Rule” didn’t prevent the recur- 
rence of war. The threat of obliteratiop 
by atomic energy will, however, succeed 
where it failed. Whether the thought be 
agreeable or not, the overwhelming 
majority of mankind only yields te 
necessity. 


New York. 





FURTHER LIGHT ON 
GIANNINI'S MOVEMENT 


From SERAFINO ROMUALDI 
To the Editor: 


T HE following excerpts of an editorial 
under Giannini’s signature, which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of his newspaper 
L'Uomo Qualunque may help your read- 
ers to form a more definite opinion on the 
characteristics and trends of this much- 
discussed current Italian political fad 
(italics are mine): 

“Why should we care that some- 
one who has fought in Spain against 
Franco should wish to take revenge 
against those who fought in Spain 
for Franco? Why should we give a 
damn for the fifteen hundred exiles 
who did not want, did not know how, 
could not come to an understanding 
with Mussolini in ’19, in ’22, in ’25; 
who vainly tried an impossibl con- 
ciliation in ’362? We have been 
dragged into adventures in which we 
had no interest, in wars for which 
we had no feeling. We have lost our 
sons, our fathers, our possessions! 
Our homes have been violated by 
Germans, by Negroes, by all the 
contenders in this super-silly war 
among jealous dictators, into which 
the whole world has been plunged on 
account of seven madmen! Should 
we today consent to new violations 
just because someone was killed 
twenty years ago, someone else had 
to swallow a glass of castor oil, and 
still someone else had the good for- 
tune of being forced to move from 
his native sheep manger to the 
splendors of London or the bril- 
liantly lit Paris?” 

Here we have all condensed in a few 
lines, in addition to the slanders against 
the anti-Fascist political exiles, the fa- 
miliar phrases of our pro-Nazi lunatic 
fringe about the “super-silly war” among 
“jealous dictators’ (Roosevelt and 
Churchill among them, of course!) pro- 
voked by “seven madmen” (and not Hit- 
ler and Mussolini alone, be sure!), plus 
a revolting exhibition of moral callous- 
ness and political cynicism. 

ed 


OUR READERS TELL US 


From FRANKLIN CHESTER 
To the Editor: 

World Events is a very useful supple- 
ment to the New Leader, It gives 
objective information, and is a valuable 
source of knowledge to those who have 
no time or possibility to study all these 
problems in detail. I hope you will keep 
your promise to publish the supplement 
monthly. 


San Francisco. 








“™andette Colbert and George Brent 


the W inter Garden’ s 


CAPITOL HOLDS 
“THE HARVEY GIRLS" 





Judy Garland in “The Harvey 
Girls,” with John Hodiak in the 
leading male role, is in its fifth 
week at the Capitol Theatre. An- 
gela Lansbury, Virginia O’Brien, 
Ray Bolger, Kenny Baker, Mar- 
jorie Main and Chill Wills appeat 
in the supporting cast. The pic- 
ture features a host of ingratiat- 
ing song numbers, among them 
“On the Atchison, Topeka and the 


Santa Fe.” 


PHILHARMONIC PROGRAMS 


Sunday afternoon, Feb. 24, at 
3 (broadcast over CBS). Soloist 
Alexander Brailowsky, pianist. 
Symphony No. 5, Shostakovich; 
Piano Concerto No. 2 in C Minor, 
Rachmaninoff. 

Thursday evening, Feb. 28, at 
8:45, and Friday afternoon, March 
1, at 2:30. Soloist: Artur Schna 
bel, pianist. Concerto Grosso in 
D Minor, Op. 3, No. 11, Vivaldi 
Siloti; Symphony No. 4 in A 
Minor, Sibelius; Piano Concerto 
No. 2 in B-flat, Brams. 

Saturday evening, March 2, at 
8:45. Soloist: Marisa Regules, 
pianist. Concerto Grosso in D 
Minor, Op. 3, No. 11, Vivaldi 
Siloti; Symphony No. 4 in A 
Minor, Sibelius; Piano Concerto 
No. 3 in D Minor, Rachmaninoff. 
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( MANHATTAN 
AAMARA . what kind of a 
COUSEUM woman ore you... 
8st STREET with no standards 
86th STREET but your own desires? 
58th STREET 
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| week at the Radio City Music Hall. 
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Strand’s New Film: “Three Strangers’ 








——®NEW MYSTERY FEATURES @ 
GREENSTREET, LORRE 
AND FITZGERALD 


Around a golden Chinese god- | 
dess of strange powers, Warner 
Bros. have fashioned their new- 
est mystery melodrama, “Three 
Strangers,” a story of murder and! 
suspense, which opens today at the 
New York Strand Theatre. 

Starring that veteran pair of 
cinematic evil-doers, Sydney Green- 
street and Peter Lorre, and Geral- 
dine Fitzgerald, “Three Strangers” 
played in intrigue-ridden London, 
in its excitement and hair-raising 


| ee 


action, and is said to be reminis- | 
cent of that other top Warner, 
thriller, “The Maltese Falcon.” 


The film traces the adventures 
of three strangers who are com-| 
pletely unknown te each other un-| 
til they meet on the eve of the | # 
Chinese New Year, when the' ie 
|bizarre legend of Kwan Yin, god-! 





| dess of destiny, is revealed to 
| them. 
The resulting tragedy which 


overtakes all three and the ironic 
fulfillment of their wish when they 














Bing Crosby (above) and his pop- 


no longer dare accept or ac- * \ecentury Broadway allusions—wit) 
knowledge the riches that befall ular cohort Bob Hope open in {out becoming clever, they merely 
| them, fulfills the legend of Kwan|“Road to Utopia,” next week at td irrelevant. So, too, thy 
Yin, the Paramount Theatre. ances; George Tapps finds y 


: 

THE THEATRE MISBEHAYE; 
THE DUCHESS VISBEHAYsR 
Book and Lyrices by Ging 
Shelley. Music by Frank Bigg 
Staged by Martin Manulis, 
Dances staged by George Tag 
Presented by A. P. Waxmagegi 
the Alephi Theatre. 
Remember “Du Barry Wey 
Lady”? An apprentice to % 
tendant at a men’s room is 
the head; he wakes in the 
notion that he is King Loui 
the trail of Du Barry, anda 
have a toilet tender’s viege 
French royalty. In the 
play, a demi-semi-half-wit 
in a department store art 
s|hit on the head; he comes 
¢}as Goya pursued by the D 
‘lof Alba and the Spanish queen 
fj and we still are right in the toile 
We wouldn’t mind if the di 
the situations, the music, wey 
naughty; they are, alas, just bal 
The dialogue is sexy, but ing 
accustomed way, without fred 
ness or lively movement. The song 
have little relation to the story 
they forget the locale for 2% 


Award Winner 


+ 
NE 


$ 





Directed by Jean Negulesco and 
adapted for the screen by John 
Huston and Howard Koch, from 
jan original story by John Huston, 
“Three Strangers” was produced 
| by Wolfgang Reinhardt. 

On stage, the N. Y. Strand pre- 
sents “in person” Warner star 
| Jack Carson and Arthur Treacher, 


“vomorrow Is Forever.” 


new film attraction. 


| WOMENS ORT HOLDS 
SHOW—FEB. 26th 


European Jewish war orphans 
will benefit from a luncheon-fashion | 








BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 
HOLDS “STORK CLUB" 

Betty Hutton 
cavort as 


third week on the 
Brooklyn Paramount Theatre, Flat- 


good ensemble patterns; but » 
parently he knows what he him 
self can do: in it goes, whether? 
fits or no. But the misbehavior ¢ 
Franco is no reason for thus & 
basing the queen. When one figures 
to how many lovely or luriy 
ladies the same damage may 
done—Eloise, Beatrice, Cleopatra, 


will continue to 
a hatcheck girl for a 
screen of the 


show at the W aldorf Astoria Star-| plus Art Mooney and his orchestra, | bush at DeKalb Avenues, in “The |Helen—merely by conking a tip 
light Roof on Tuesday, February | Also featured are “Tugwell,” radio} Stork Club”. “Dick Tracy,” the|compoop, one prays that someoy 
96. at 12:30 P.M., it was announced | comedian, and dancer Eleanor |Sauare-jawed sleuth of the comic} will rise in time and conk th 
by Mrs. Ludwig Kaphan, president | Teoman. strips, makes his movie debut as | authors. J. KE 


of the New York Metropolitan Re-| 
gion of Women’s American ORT. | 

Proceeds will go to the ORT! 
Guardianship Vocational Training | 


"FALLEN ANGEL" 
STAYS ON AT THE ROXY 


the associate feature on the Brook- 
lyn Paramount screen. 

“The Stork Club” 
of Betty Hutton as a hatcheck girl 





“HITLER LIVES?" TO BE 
SHOWN THROUGH BRAZIL 


tells the story 











Plan of which Mrs. Se rge Jarvis is| “Fallen Angel,” 20th Century- in the world-famous New York “Hitler Lives?”, Warner Bro 
mera Under this plan band Fox film, produced and dire od Z night spot, and an eccentric mil-|S¢™i-documentary film, has bes 
east 1,000 pape ne — Otto ad ncn sal cpanel Yjlionaire. Betty saves the life of ,S¢t for distribution  throughos 
orpaans Wi receive vocational) — age starring {C@ }the sweet old man whom she be- | Brazil. 

suidanee and technical training in Faye, Dana Andrews and Linda lieves to be in need of a job. The| Ten prints of “Hitler Lives?" 
an OR T school or on an ORT farm yy remains for a third week tg thant ~ Anomenttne BR A | IR ean Po fe po 
this y i at oa poe a oo lero al . ee him one a8 a bus-boy in the club,| Hollingshead —have been ded 
been acepes WF Sw tial ate oxy stage SNOW,/ though he is a millionaire many {in Port s aa 
rroup of women in the United) based on a Latin-American theme | times over. | the hes: agp eh — on 
States whose contribution will pay| and headlining Carmen Miranda, d ican country, 
for the child’s maintenance and| also stays for a third week. 
trainis The “guardian” will re- | ———_—_______ 

eive pictures, history of the child, | 2) 


ind reports of gre When the} 
aining period is over, the orphan 


ready te fill a paid pos ition. 


THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS 


New Musical Play 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Rook & Igrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2d 
Directed “by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILL 
with John Raitt, Iva Withers, Jean Darling, 
Eric Mattson, Christine Johnson, Efe Afton 
MAJESTIC W. 4ith St, Mats. Thurs, & Sat. 


will be 





" ADVENTURE” STAYS ON 
AT MUSIC HALL 


Clark Gable and Greer Carson, 
appearing together for the first 
time in Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer’s 
“Adventure,” continues for a third 


















The Musical Hit 


’ oKLAHOMA! 


Based on Lynn Rigas’ “Green Grow the Lilacs” 
Music by Richard Rodgers — Book & Lyrics 


The — stars, in the motion pic- 
ture marking Gable’s return to the 
screen after three years in the U. 
S. Army Air Force, have a sup- | 

yan Blon-!] >y Osear Hammerstein 2nd — Directed by 
persng oe headed by Joa a Rowden Mamoulian—Dances by Agnes de Mille 
dell and Thomas Mitchell. Others cua com eas ied whee 
in the cast are: Tom Tully, John | Keel ° Buloff Watson ° Weston 
Qualen, Richard Haydn, Lina Ro- St. James Thea. W. 44, Mats, Thurs. & Sat. 
may and Harry Davenport. 











“MISS SUSIE SLAGLE'S” 
IN FINAL WEEK AT 
PARAMOUNT THEATRE 


The Theatre Guild & John C. Wilson 
present 


ALFRED” ———_—sS&LYNN 
LUNT + FONTANNE 





PARAMOUNT PRESENTS 


LAKE- TUFTS CAULFIELD 


"Miss SUSIE 


SLAGLES”} 7 


with Billy De Wolfe 
Renny McEvoy 


ond 4 eB 
LILLIAN sisn the: 
PARAMOUNT 


Midnight Feature Nightly 


SQUARE 





Although consistently playing to 








O Mistress Mine 


capac ity, the double attraction pro- 





ss sie Y on \ 
vram of “Miss Susie Slagle’s” and A New Comedy by TERENCE RATTIGAN | 





who is making her screen debut 
Featured in person with the com- 


Dan ny Kaye in person, continues ; 
Directed by MR. LUNT 

Ne w ; vos eee EMPIRE THEA,, 40th & Bwoy. Mats. Thurs., Sat, | 

e are “ ieee ‘ coins mes | 
The short engagement results EL 2 Se if 
from the screen obligations of The love story that will live with | 
Kaye, following the star’s first and you TODAY . TOMORROW 
only Broadway personal appear- _.. and FOREVER! | 

+4 o 
—. during hag i ee |e International Pictures presents | 
Siagies co-stars \ 
Sonny Tufts and Joan Contheld |E onsow WELLES 
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cronce BRENT 





edy star of “Up in Arms” and |@ 
“Wonder Man” are Georgia Gibbs, LA i 
Tip. Tap & Toe, with Bob Chester |g “-AUPETT™ COLBERT || 


and his orchestra as an extra added 
attraction. 


PHILHARMONIC, 


AT CARNEGIE HALL 
Under the Direction of 


ARTUR RODZINSKI 


“TOMORROW 
IS FOREVER” 


Released by RKO Radio Picturse, Inc. 
Directed by IRVING PICHEL i 
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| Winter Garden 


BROADWAY at 50th ST. 
Continuous Performances 
Popular Prices 
Doors Open 9:00 a. m. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3:00 
PIANO SOLOIST 
|] ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
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Shostakovich: Symphony No. 5 
R No.2 


(Steinway Piano) 
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3rd BIG WEEK 


ALICE DANA LINDA 


FAYE * ANDREWS * DARNELL 


FALLEN ANGEL 


A 20th CENTURY-FOX Picture 
Produced and Directed by OTTO PREMINGER 


On Stage! - - - IN PERSON! 
THE BRAZILIAN BOMBSHELL 
CARMEN MIRANDA 
... and her Sister AURORA MIRANDA 
RICHARD & FLORA STUART * NESTOR CHAYRE 
Extra! ARCHIE ROBBINS 
| The New March of Time: “LIFE WITH BABY” | 


Now ROXY DOORS OPEN AT 10 A.M. 


7th Avenue at 50th Street 
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Virginia Gilmore 


The 
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®"TRUCKLINE CAFE" DUE © 
AT THE BELASCO THEATRE 

The latest play to come from 
the pen of Maxwell 
“Truckline Cafe,” 
sented by 
Elia Kazan, 
Playwrights’ 


is the twenty-fifth play 
written by the prolific Mr. Ander- 
son, author of the Pulitzer Prize 
winner, “Both Your Houses,” and 


will 
Harold Clurman and 
in association with 
Company, at 
the Belasco Theatre on Wednesday 
evening. 





Maxwell Anderson’s Play Opens Next Week 





ocean highway between Los An- 
geles and San Francisco. There 
are 31 characters involved, an un- 
usually large cast for a “straight” 
play. The plot concerns the prob- 
lems, comedic and serious, con- 
fronting the group, and the excit- 
ing events that take place in a 
little over 24 hours. 


Anderson, 
pre- 


Heading the large cast are Vir- 
ginia Gilmore, recently seen on 
Broadway in the title role of “Dear 
Ruth,” and Richard Waring, late 


Manners, Ralph Theadore and 


Karl Malden. 

Harold Clurman, founder of the 
Group Theatre with Lee Strasberg 
and Cheryl Crawford, is not only 
one of the producers but also the 
director. Elia Kazan, who has 
achieved outstanding success as an 
actor and director, makes his 
debut as an impresario with this 
play. Boris Aronson designed the 








MAURICE SCHWARTZ 
OPENS IN THE BRONX 


Maurice Schwartz and his Yid- 
dish Art Theatre will open a week’s 
engagement at the Windsor The- 
atre, Bronx, Monday, evening, Feb. 
25, following this week’s run in 
Philadelphia, with “Dr. Herzl,” 
timely play about the eminent 
founder of modern Zionism. The 
cast will include such favorites as 
Berta Gersten, Charlotte Goldstein, 























































































































Sie a ons “High of the U. S. Army who,. prior to}setting and Millia Davenport is re-' Muriel Gruber, Menachim Rubin, 
Tor.” “Truckline Cafe” deals with| W@" service, creaicd the role of|sponsible for the costumes. Isadore Casheer, and other stars. 
a group of variegated persons in| Morgan Evans in “The Corn Is]; —_—__—_ ee 
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someon é WAS 
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has bee 
hroughow 
Liva*ane = —— . to have the disease-spreading swamp been condensed to one, however, the 
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drained. The style tends to be clipped 
and hard, but it sparkles only occa- 
sionally. This is a first novel, and not 
a bad beginning. 


By R. P. MILLS and G. CROCETTI * * # 


SREAKFAST . H 1 iE. 
THE NETHERLANDS. By Bartholo- POLITICS IN KANSAS (a 4-act farce). BREAKFAST AT THE HERMITAGE 
=f : By Alfred Leland Crabb. Bobbs-Mer- 
mew Landheer, et al. University of By W. G. Clugston. Helm Press. 161 rill Co.. New York. $2.75 
California Press. 464 pages. $5.00. pages. $2.00. at ak 


value of Crabb’s efforts might be more 
readily apparent, as he is, evidently, a 
conscientious research man. 








* * ca 


MINOR HERESIES. Py John J. Espey. 
Alfred Knopf, New York. $2.50. 


Because of unwarranted apprecia- 
tion from students eager for a grade, 
the average English professor tends to 
a slightly inflated ego, ordinarily likes 


This is the third in a series of his- 


ly ou want an excellently indexed W ILUGSTON itical r te 
4 zi e G. CLUGSTON, s political reporter torical novels about Nashville, and that, 


general reference work on the Nether- of twenty years’ experience, believes 



































lands, this is your book. It covers vir- “that popular government will soon be- | SED Sate, es hawt Swe te soney: to think of himself as a fortuitous 
2 7 wee e : . ; The creation of literature requires, by ‘ombinatio PS ‘les ¢ Rober 
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opment, from early history to modern stroyed if corrosive political practices 7 pee on the sae ii ste - which t ; a lenis tr - be ~— 
economy P Sod ; hie — / ng ou ) ys atte ch are no closely reminiscent of a lively page 
y- magnified in this play are not drastically 
Authored by over a score of outstand- dealt with.” rath Sineeicceuah eS “ pertinent to the purpose of the work. from Fowler’s English Usage. Espey’s 
Se Dutch scholars, it is frankly pr Bete ae ar ; E Crabb violates that requirement, and sketches of childhood among Presby- 
—- aeeAEN, it is frankly pre- superficial description of the “procedures resultantly has produced a long drawl tevian simaionieies § Chiné bev b -ief 
sented as war-inspired propaganda and, by which the running of public affairs ‘ - ha 6 ot a : oe es gieeeryanatan My cidh 
¢ a } . a “ : irom po 2 2 iteres o nts of useme ut ‘vy are s 
as such, it suffers from the chief defects has been taken completely out of the ; “ en ae ight en, OY ey rte 
of all propaganda, namely, an acute hands of the majority of citizens,” and only to fellow Nashvillians and crochety heavily interlarded with pedagogical 
appt : . ae ‘ Sait retacig _— cuaaaiencapaaian historians : yrmallyv reoccupie 4 ~wneen thet — fae 8 eines 
anemia of national criticism and an how “special-privilege-seeking groups ee cam ete er peocenag that you may not find it worth- 
overly robust tendency towards national succeed in electing to public office second- =e sigs - si ait while trying to dig them out. 
glorification. Netherless, it presents in- rate, shyster politicians” who prostitute 
telligently sufficient factual data to allow the public interest. 
objective conclusions, which may often As an example of intelligent civic- 
Fat’ variance with those conclusions mindedness, Clugston’s work deserves 
mV¥iously edited into the discussions by the warmest commendation. From a lit- Pp @> I . T x ¢ ty 
the Dutch Ministry of Information. Such erary standpoint, however, his weak @ - - Jw 
Witiarices are found particularly in the characterization, painful plotting, and P e 
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= serial Atari + « # Edited by Dwight Macdonald 
; GOLDEN GATE COUNTRY. By Ger- * 
| AMERICAN COOPERATIVES: trude Atherton. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
», 250 na s. $3.00. “ 199 
YESTERDAY. TODAY - TOMORROW acon THREE RECENT “POLITICS” SCOOPS: 
| A ROUTINE, popularized history of N 
5 Ss ‘tied te: siesta ae dle : alts ovember: THE ILIAD, OR THE POEM OF FORCE 
; birth and the growth of the co- California, with the emphasis on San ms 
3) ! cuminee ‘ue Eaten oF fae mere. Francisco. Jf you are really interested Simone Weil's profound and beautiful analysis of the morality of 
| ment, and cme eee ae tae in the colorful history of the state, you’d Homeric warfare, quoted at two-page length in “Time” magazine. 
! roblems faced by coops and their i , 
Prospects for the future. do better to go to Miss Atherton’s December: SHALL EUROPE STARVE? 


| @ The author is John Daniels, author 

| ef “Cooperation: An American 
Way:” “In Preedom’s Birth Place 

a tica Via the Neighborhoods 

| Outline of Economics,” etc. 

1 © Reviewer J. K. Stern, associate 
rofessor of Agricultural Cooper- 

— Pennsylvania State College, 


sources; if you do not have a particular 
interest in Californian lore, this won’t 
intrigue you much. 
* ” * 
THE MUSIC IS GONE. By LeGarde 
S. Doughty. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
New York. $2.50. 


Dwight Macdonald's exposé of the Truman Administration's 
callous starvation policy abroad. 


February: CULTURE IN THE RUINS 
Full text of the first important intellectual document to come out 


of post-Hitler Germany: Dr. Karl Jaspers’ speech at the reopen- 
ing of Heidelberg University. 


oe 


A g20d job. The author is to 
. be congratulated for having 

Y and honestly presented 
an accurate picture of cooper- 
atives in the USA.” 


YOU OWE IT TO YOURSELF 


Anortuer country-doctor story, this 


time set in the deep South. Old Dr. Gray Also, beginning in December, New Roads in Polities, a series of articles, 
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News from Poland 


Orrictat statistics released by the 
Minister of Finance of the Warsaw re- 
gime for July, 1945, show that for that 
month alone 9,276,450 zloty was spent 
for propaganda. If the costs of the state 
radio, press agency, and printshops are 
added, the total is 15,940,116 zloty. Only 
8,019,789 zloty was alloted in the budget 
for education. 

The Polish Workers Party (CP) in 
the Warsaw province had recruited only 
12,000 members by October, 1945, of 
whom 80 percent had joined since the 
end of the war. 

“During 31 years of traveling as a 
merchant seaman I have been in nearly 
every country in the world, and I have 
never seen people treated so badly as 
in Poland,” Ambrose Bernard Doyle 
wrote in the January, 1945, issue of the 
London World Review. He was sent to 
Warsaw on July 13, 1945, by the British 
Government on the staff of the British 
Embassy there. “Although the Germans 
were very bad, in my opinion our Rus- 
sian allies are just as bad, if not worse. 
.«.. The present Lublin Polish Govern- 
ment has failed to gain the confidence of 
the people. ... 1 actually saw a woman 
raped to death in a cellar by eight 
Russian soldiers—a thing I was power- 
less to prevent. Later I saw two young 
girls raped by three Russian officers. 
One who resisted was shot. ... I have 
seen with my own eyes, hour after hour. 
and day after day, convoys three miles 
long passing through Warsaw, going 
East with furniture, clothes, household 
goods, machinery and livestock 
from the Poles. 


stolen 


“Why not allow the Poles to choose 
their own government of their own free 
will, and by so doing stop the mass 
arrests which are still going on in Poland 
by their so-called liberators? These ar- 
rests are being made so that Russia can 
make Poland a 17th Soviet Republic. . . . 
Soon there will be hundreds of thousands 
of Russian refugees in Poland and mil- 
lions of Poles imprisoned in Russia.” 


Final figures on results of a poll of 
Poles as to whether they want to return 
to Poland show that of all Polish soldiers 
in exile only 17.6 percent respond favor- 
ably to the appeal of the Polish puppet 
regime for them to come home. In the 
Air Force only 1.2 percent want to take 
the chance. I don’t know what per- 
centage of American soldiers now abroad 
will remain there—but I’ll bet 1,000 to 
one that it’s less than one percent, and 
not one GI will refuse to return because 
he is afraid of a reign of terror here, 
That’s a difference between “bourgeois 
democracy” and “Communist democracy.” 

In response to Bevin’s demand that 
political murders of the opponents of the 
Polish Communists be stopped, the 
Warsaw regime accused the opposition 
of murdering its own leaders! The Com- 
munists said that not only members of 
Mikolajezyk’s Peasant Party are being 
murdered, but that 900 Communists and 
250 Socialists have also been assassi- 
nated. It must be a solace to the Peasant 
Party to know that members of other 
parties have also been killed in the un- 
declared civil war being waged in 
Poland. 





. - 


SOCIALISM AND COMMUNISM 
ARE OPPOSITES 


From an article by Herbert L. Mat- 
thews in the N. Y. Times Magazine, 
Feb, 17: 


“Compared to pre-war Europe commu- 
nism has also gained immensely, but few 
developments in European politics are 
more significant than the fact tha: it has 
not been able to maintain the great 
atrength and prestige that it enjoyed in 
the first flush of victory. The depreda- 
tions of Russian armies, the rigors of 
Russian military occupation, the compo- 
sition of Communist-controlled govern- 
ments in neighboring countries, the in- 
sistence on coalition governments with 
Communists in powerful 
gardless of election results in other for- 
mer satellite nations have all combined 
to bring about a feeling against 
munism. 

Socialism and communism, which su- 
perficially might seem so close, are in 
reality poles apart ... both stem from 
Marx, but how far they have diverged in 
recent years ... socialism has steadily 
moved toward liberalism while commu- 
nism has become totalitarian.... There 
can never be, in theory or practice, a 
partnership of communis:a and socialism. 
ee The mutual hostility can never be 
reconciled. 


positions re- 


com- 





WHAT DOES RUSSIA WANT? 

From an article by Sumner Welles, 
N. Y. Herald-Tribune, Feb. 20: 

“What does Moscow consider the es- 
sential minimum needed for 
security? 

“It is already plain that a dominant 
Russian influence in Finland, Poland, 
Hungary, and all of the Balkan coun- 
tries, including Greece, represents a part 
of that minimum. It is equally certain 
that control of the Dardanelles and the 
Dodecanese, and a decisive voice in the 
Eastern Mediterranean and in the Red 
Sea represent another part. It is also 
obvious that other essentials include a 
perpetual “veto right” in the determina- 
tion of the destinies of t'e German peo- 
ple and of those of Czechoslovakia and 
Austria; a similar “veto right” in Japan; 
complete authority over the territorial 
and sea approaches to Russia’s Siberian 
provinces; and a preponderant influence 
in China and in Iran. 

“No world order of the kind which the 
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Russian 





American people seek cn be established 
upon a foundation constructed of all of 
these elements. ... 

“The words which Winston Churchill 
spoke to his own countrymen in 1958 
should be remembered by the American 
people while there is still time: 

“*Historians a thousand years hence 
will still be baffled by the mystery of our 
affairs. They will never understand how 
it was that a victorious nation, with ev- 
erything in hand, suffered themselves to 
be brought low, and to cast away all that 
they had gained by measureless sacrifice 
and absolute victory —gone with the 
wind’.” 


RESPECT PICKETLINES, 
TROOPS ORDERED 


Wasuincron (LPA).—The War De- 
partment’s policy of refusing to permit 
troops to violate picket lines without a 
prior understanding with local leaders 
was clarified in a strong statement of 
policy by Col. Foster L. Furfy, director 
of the Army Service Forces industrial 
personnel division, 

“In a democracy,” said Furfy, “the 
military should not be responsible for, 
or intervene in, the solution of civilian 
problems. The Army must remain strictly 
non-partisan if it is to maintain the 
respect, confidence and support of all 
groups of Americans. The training of 
Army personnel generally is not directed 
toward the handling of the complicated 
human, economic and social problems 
incident to a labor dispute.” 





BOWLES PLEDGES "NO RETREAT" 
IN PRICE CONTROLS 


Wasuincron »LPA).— “There will 
be no retreat to a new line on prices and 
rents,” newly appointed Economic Stabili- 
zation director Chester Bowles insisted 
in his first meeting with the press after 
President Truman’s snnouncement. 
Refusing repeatedly to answer ques- 
tions about the effect of the orders on 
steel, meat, auto, and other industries 
where industry-wide disputes over wages 
and prices are now in progress, Bowles 
did say that only in metal-using indus- 
tries did he think that wage raises would 
have a substantial effect on consumers’ 
prices. Metal products make up 9 per- 
cent of the cost of living, as computed 
by the Labor Department Bureau of 

















In the issue of February 7, we presented a profile of Johannes Steel by Norbert | 
This article traced the personal and political career of the radio com. 
mentator who was the Congressional candidate of the. Communist-controlled 
American Labor Party in a special election in New York this week. 

At the polls, the voters repudiated Steel despite a bustling campaign by every 
Communist union, allied groups, CIO-PAC, and other similar organizations in | 
New York. These groups descended on the district with 
soundtrucks that patrolled the streets day and night blasting 
Steel’s opponent, Arthur G. Klein (whose record in Congress 
was called 100 percent pro-New Deal by all liberal groups 
who examined his voting record). Hordes of canvassers rang 
countless doorbells and by persuasion, high-pressure talking, 


Muhlen. 





false charges against 


Steel was beaten. 


he had been a fund raiser for Hitler. 
expertness on the basis of his predictions. 


The article was important and we knew it. We told you so. After publication, 
the large New York City papers thought it was important. They commented 
Time ran a long story. 

Thousands of reprints of the article were distributed by the opponents of 
Steel and by citizens interested in good government, 

Here are some of the samples of the way the press covered the article: 

Time described the efforts of the comrades for Steel, commented on the hun- 


on the article and quoted directly. 


dreds of thousands of leaflets and other 
election district. 


party-liner Steel. .. 


‘servile propagandist . . 
history.’” 


The New York Post said: “The New Leader . 
ing a series of inaccuracies in Steel’s autobiography and in articles Steel wrote 
for the New York Post,” and went on to describe the inaccuracies. Nice word— | 


inaccuracies. 


The Daily Mirror based their full daily editorial on the article. 

The New York World-Telegram ran a series of articles based largely on infor- 
The New Leader is quoted and an eight column 
“Johannes Steel Called an All-Out Defender of Stalin’s Politics.” 


mation in the Muhlen article. 
banner read: 


There are many others. But there is 


fore, we say to the New York City voters well done. 


000 


The ‘New Leader and Johannes Steel 


chine in getting out their voters. In spite of this hullabaloo, 


Previous to the publication of Norbert Muhlen’s article 
on Steel, only a few knew of Steel’s faithful adherence to the 
Communist Party line, and about his questionable past. Nor. 
bert Muhlen, PhD from the University of Munich, former 
newspaperman in France, the Saar, Germany, former editor of The Radio Audience, 
presented for the first time a full uncensored portrait of Steel. The readers of 
The New Leader will remember the article and Muhlen’s proof of Steel’s falsifi- 
cation of the record, in regard to his personal life as well as world politics. Muh. | 
len made the documented charge that Steel had once told Paul Scott Mowrer that | 
Muhlen exploded Steel’s claim to political 


Said Time: “PM which occasionally (but not in this case) 
wanders from the party line,“ hopped in with a glowing story on the virtues of 
But the road to office was not all smooth for Candidate 
Steel. ... The New Leader, an anti-Communist labor paper, described him as a 
- a consistent fabricator . . 











Klein, ete., rivaled the Tammany ma- 


paraphernalia that were flooding the 


. of his personal life and 


.. carried an article . . . charg- 





unfortunately no more space. There- 





In a future article, Norbert Muhlen will turn the spotlight on Lisa Sergio. 
As always, in coming issues, we shall continue to expose totalitarians of the 


right and left. 


You, our readers, can aid us in this fight. Every New Leader reader must 
constitute himself a committee of one to aid us and increase our coverage 


and audience. You have already helped us 


tinue now in this time of world crisis with a stronger effort than ever. 
Get him to subscribe. Or make him (or her) a | 


ENLIST ONE FRIEND! 
gift of a subscription. 


000 


to make great strides. We must con- 





if every subscriber succeeded in getting just one more subscrip- 
tion, we would grow in one jump by many, many thousands, and 
our campaign would be a success! — Can we count on you? 
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Labor Statistics, Bowles showed in charts 
which he displayed to reporters. He ad- 
mitted that the majority of industries 
could absorb wage increases, rather than 
passing them on to consumers. 


TRENDS continues from page 2 





SOVIET ESPIONAGE. Samuel John- 


gon’s definition of patriotism—“the last 
refuge of scoundrels”—i« basically true; 
but in view of the arrests of Soviet spies 
in Canada, those who are loyal, not only 
to the United States, but to the principles 





of democracy, will regard.every Comm 
nist and fellow-traveler as a potential 
traitor, an agent of a foreign gover 
ment which is an enemy of freedom, The 
scoundrels who resort to patriotism 
conceal their greed, and even those wh? 
are the potential Fascists of Americ 
are presently less dangerous than the 
Communists who also take refuge i 
pseudo-patriotism. 
_ 
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ATOMBOMB CONTROL and tes 
at Bikini Atol will be vested in a civiliat 
commission, not the Army and Navy 
Truman decided. 
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With deep regret we announce the 
death of Dr. Raymond Leslie Buell, 
one of this paper’s oldest friends and 
most brilliant contributors. Dr. Buell 
passed away in a hespital at Mon- 
treal, Canada, on February 20 at the 
age of fifty years. 


PF NEWS 


NATIONAL 


0: Local committees and branches 
; busy making preparations for big 
here April 6-7 when S.D.F. Na- 
Executive meets, a Chicago con- 
» on joint political action will be 
and a Eugene Victor Debs Cele- 
ion at the Hotel Hamilton April 7. 
Randolph Conference for a third 
also meets in Chicago during the 
week-end and it will receive our 
woperation. A. Philip Randolph will be 
of the speakers at the Debs Banquet. 
| Los Angeles, Calif.: Excellent meet- 
; | here with Charles Zimmerman, Vice- 
ipiesident of the ILGWP, and Louis De 
a- sxe of Belgium. A new S.D.F, 
Hanch organized to be known as the 
9s Angeles Downtown Branch, meets 
jand 4th Thursdays, 228 West 4th St. 
Miecrs: Martin B. Heisler, Chairman; 
Pierence H. Kirkpatrick, Recording Sec- 
retary; 1. M. Chatcuff, Financial Secre- 
tary... - Newark, N. J.: School of So- 
cal Science, Monday, Feb. 25th, 8:30 
im., 44 Hill St. Mr. Aaron Levenstein, 
,Meaning Behind the Wave of 
” March 4: Georg Tichenor, “Co- 
operatives.” State Conference, Sunday, 
it 8rd, noon, at 179 Clinton Avenue, 
rk. Delegates from several cities 
wil confer on organization problems, 
pditical action, and elect state officers. 
LOCAL NEW YORK CITY: Newly- - 
dected officers: Chairman of City Cen- 
tral Committee, Morris Waldman; Vice- 
Chairman, Joseph Kessler; Recording 
Séretary, Elsie W. Ehret. Members of 
the City Executive Committee: Meyer 
Baum, Max Brauer, H. Fromowitz, Louis 
P. Goldberg, Rudolf Katz, Joseph Kess-' 
ler, Algernon Lee,- Meyer Levenstein, 
Joseph Leventhal, Murray Rib, Theodore 
Schapiro, Fred Shulman, J. A. Viliatzer. 
.. City Executive Committee meets Feb. 
27....May Day Celebration Committee 


South’s Health Plight 


New ORLEANS (LPA)—An authori- 
tative southern medical journal has now 
admitted that “The southern people are 
sick because they are poor—poorly fed, 
poorly clad, poorly housed—unable to af- 











meets March 5... . Coordinating Com- 
mittee meets March 2.... Wm. Karlin 
Branch meets February 4 at Rutes, 849 
Linden Blvd. Debate, “Are the German 
People Guilty?” Dr. Karl Chworowsky 
and Max Brauer. George Rifkin, Chair- 
man, Sunday, March 17, 8 p. m., at Flat- 
bush Unitarian Church, 1901 Beverly 
Rd., B’klyn. .. . 8.D.F. Branch in Amal- 
gamated Cooperative Houses, Bronx, 
Friday, March 1, 8:30 p. m. August 
Claessens, “The History and the Rise 
of British Labor.”... Algernon Lee 
speaks over radio station W.E.V.D. every 
Saturday night at 9:30 p.m... . Joseph 
Baskin Branch: Testimonial to Meyer 
Baum, on his 50th Birthday, Feb. 24.... 
Coney Island Branch: Forum every Sun- 
day at 8:30 p. m. at the Culture Center, 
West 28th St. and Mermaid Ave., Feb. 
24: August Claessens, “60 Million Jobs.” 
March 2: Victory Dinner for Council- 
man Louis P. Goldberg. . . . Debs Branch 
W.C. 665: Annual Dinner, Sat., Feb. 23, 
7 p. m., at the Paramount Restaurant, 
43rd St. east of Broadway. . . . Bronx 
County Committee meets Tuesday, Feb. 
26, at Dr. Maggin’s. . . . Claessens: East 
Bronx Branch meets Monday, Feb. 25, 
at 862 East Tremont.Ave. Preparation 
for social March 16 and a large affair 
for Vladeck Home for Children in Paris 
to be held in April... . / A. I. Shiplicoff 
Branch: Installation and Social March 9. 
. August ‘Claessens speaks’ for Park- 
chester Libérd! Party Club, Chester 
House, Feb. 26... '. Morris: Waldman 
speaks on “British Labor and Socialism,” 
J. Baskin Branch, ‘621 Livonia Avenue, 
B’klyn, Friday, March 1, 8:30 p, m.. 








“Only half as many hospital beds are 
available per 1,000 persons in the South 
as in the rest of the country (1940). 

“In 1940 there were only 9.4 doctors 
per 10,000 people in the South compared 
ford medical care and their communities with 14.9 doctors per 10,000 people in 
unable to afford adequate medical facili- the rest of the nation. 
ties.” “Death rates in the South for tu- 
berculosis, malaria, pellagra, influenza, 
pneumonia and venereal diseases tower 
far above those of the nation. 

“Negro life expectancy in the South 
averages 10 years shorter than whites, 
whereas it is less than two years shorter 
in the rest of the nation. 

“Out of every 10,000 mothers, 36 in 
the South die in childbirth, compared 
with only 22 in the non-southern states. 


The Louisiana State University Med- 
ial Journal in an editorial, which in 
itself constituted a powerful argument 
for the pending Murray Wagner-Dingell 
health insurance bill, and the 65¢ mini- 
mum wage bill, declared that “In the 
South there is more illness by far than 
in the North, bred by poverty, cultivated 
by the fact that the southern people can- 
not afford to pay private physicians. 





“WE HAVE JUST BEGUN TO FIGHT” 
RALLY for the F.E.P.C. 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


EIGHTH AVENUE AT 50th STREET 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 28th, 1946 


DOORS OPEN AT 7 P.M. - 


e 
SPEAKERS: 


. LEWIS J. SCHWELLENBACH, Secretary of Labor 
' Senator WAYNE MORSE - Sen. ROBERT F. WAGNER 
| FIORELLO H. LAGUARDIA - A. PHILIP RANDOLPH 
JAMES B. CAREY, CIO WILLIAM GREEN, AFofL 
Rev. ALLAN KNIGHT CHALMERS GEORGE K. HUNTON 
LESTER GRANGER Rabbi WILLIAM F. ROSENBLUM 
ROY WILKINS 


& 
| STARS OF STAGE, SCREEN AND RADIO: 
HELEN HAYES - CANADA LEE - MURIEL RAHN 
JOHN CARRADINE - KATHERINE DUNHAM - JANE 
WHITE - FRIEDA LOUISE ANDREWS’ 1,000 Voice Choir 


Honorary Chairmen: ELEANOR ROOSEVELT LILLIAN SMITH 








F.EP. C. IDEAS—TRUE and FALSE 
FALSE: The F.E.P.C. Bill is dead. 
TRUE: The F.E.P.C. Bill is in committee in the House | 


of Representatives. 
FALSE: The F.E.P.C. Bill was defeated in Senate. 
TRUE: The F.E.P.C. Bill is on the Senate calendar. 
TRUE: The F.E.P.C. Bill will pass in the Senate when 


it comes up for a vote. 


The F.E.P.C. Will will pass in the House when it 


comes up for a vote. 


Work for Passage of the Permanent FEPC Bill | 


TRUE: 














| 
| NEW YORK COUNCIL FOR A PERMANENT FEPC 
242 East 14th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 





I enclose $ ee per seat, for 
the MADISON SQUARE GARDEN RALLY. (Seats available at 60¢, 
$1.20, $1.80, $2.40.) 


I would like to do my share to support FEPC and enclose 
amy contribution of $cc 


Name 





Address 
City 








| 
| 











The appalling economic conditions in —— ——-—_—_—— ~~ 
the South as compared with the rest STENOGRAPHER 
WANTED 
New York labor organization will 
| pay $35.00 a week for competent 
Stenographer. 

5-day week; 7-hour day. 
Telephone: ALgonquin 4-4955. 


“During World War II one-half of all 
southern draftees were rejected as unfit 
for service, while only 35 percent of non- 
southern draftees were so rejected. 





New York Clubs Pioneer Women’s Organization 
ANNUAL BAZAAR 


The ANNUAL SPRING BAZAAR of the New York Clubs of the PIONEER WOMEN’S 
ORGANIZATION will open MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 25, 8:30 P.M., at the 
HENRY HUDSON HOTEL, 361 West 57th St. It will continue Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday from 10 a.m. to ll p.m. The proceeds as every year are toward the main- 
tenance of the institutions of the Moatzath Hapoaloth. 

Their program includes a network of nurseries, kindergartens, schools and children’s 
clubs for after-school hours. The Moatzath Hapoaloth cares for over 5,000 children from 
infants to the age of 17 in its 100 institutions throughout the land. In addition to 
this all-year. round program it provides over 10,000 children in all parts of the country 
with vacations during the summer months. 

To receive the thousands of destitute children of the Middle East and to provide homes 
for the returning women who served in the British forces known as “Pats” the Pioneer 
Women's Organization has created a Building and Expansion Fund to be administered 
by its sister organization, the Moatzath Hapoaloth in Palestine. It is building 25 additional 
institutions in the next five years. The New York Clubs have undertaken the raising 
of funds for the building Shchunath Tikva in Tel Aviv. Mrs. Jacob Blaufarb is chairman 
of the New York Council. 

The Bazaar is under the chairmanship of Mrs. Bernard Anolick, assisted by Mrs. Benjamin 
Glass and Mrs. Samuel R. Greenwald. Co-Chairmen are: Mrs. Charles Berlin, Mrs, Israel 
| Goldstein, Mrs. Ida Halper, Mrs. Danie] Liptzen, Mrs. Israel Mandelkern, Mrs. Samuel 
1 Null, Mrs. Alex Rose, Mrs. Joseph Schlossberg, Mrs. Adolph Warshow and Mrs. Max Zaritzky. 


————_______ —__—_____ ————_—_. ___ ee 




















ONE DOLLAR YOUR UNION FLORIST 


PAYS FOR Flowers - Fruits 


$1000.00 ; 


WORTH OF HOUSEHOLD 
FIRE FRED SPITZ 
Florist and Fruiterer 


INSURANCE 
74 Second Avenue, N. Y. C. 


PROTECT YOUR HOME 
We Are the Only Co-operative Phone: GR 5-7370 


ire Insurance Society Owned 
_ and Operated by Workingmen. 
Since 1872 


“BRANCHES ALL OVER 
WORKMEN’S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


4 deposi 1.90 cents for «very $106 
. tm of inserance is required. 
* deposit fs-retarnablé whenever 

2% member withdraws 


For further information 
apply to he Main Office 
227 EAST 84th STREET 

? New York City 
Telephone REgent 452432; 
Ask for booklet | 62 


CHOICE FLOWERS 
‘Wedding 
Bouquets, —_ and Potteries 


FRUIT BASKETS 
Baskets Filled 

With Fresh fruits, Candies. 
Preserves, etc. 


NOVELTY BASKETS 
Wie: bc, Pidcerves, ete. 





Nuts 





“SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 
RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


WEEK BEGINNING FEBRUARY 25, 1946 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 25th 


or Course 
Labor and the Law 
Short Story Writing 
Humor and Social Satire 
Philosophy of Dem Socialism 
Psychiatry: THE DELINQUENT ADO- 
LESCENT IN THE POSTWAR PERIOD — 


Y, F ae. = 


Acting T 
Philosophy Py olitics 
Theatre Practice 
AY, FEBRUARY 27th 
IS POLITICAL DEMOCRACY ENOUGH? 


ie between 
AY, FEBRUARY 28th ‘ 
e Century of American Labor 

Critical Periods in Western Culture: 

THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

Labor, Management, and the Public: 
THE ROAD TO REACTION 


.FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 29th 


6:45 p. m. “ . See £ AR rowning 
8:30 . * wel f Williems St Shakespeare 
SATURDAY, PEERUARY 30th we ws : 
: /14-2:30 p.m. . Youth Forum ’ Frit2 Karsen = ~°' 
Classes in English. Russian, Spanish and Public Speaking 
END FOR FREE BULLETINS 
A bulletin describing many other courses will be sent FREE on _Tequest, 


4 
J 


ba b 
BEBBE 


Instructor 
Alexander Eltman 
Brom Weber 
Elias L. Tartak 
‘ August Cleassens 
4. H. W. VAN OPHUISEN 


a8e mi 
PZrIPys 
{ ee 


Ilia Motyleff -. | 
Ralph Gilbert Ross 
ite Motylett 


Seanad 


William E. Bohn 
RICHARD B. MORRIS 
HENRY MAYER 


sia 
85 


oss z 
C 
§ 


& $3 
> pP 
3 85 


‘», Bernard. D. HW. Grebanier 
Bernard D. N. Grebanier 


Tel: 











Pte 7. ~~ 





7 EAST 15th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


Algonquin 4 - 3094-5-6 


« veut RAND. SCHOOL: OF SOCIAL-SCIENGE# « & ~ « 


~ 
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The Bankruptcy of Yalta 


“OR many years the Chinese people observed a 
date in May as national humiliation day. This 
was because a corrupt Chinese regime on this 

day in 1915 accepted Japanese demands which violated 
Chinese sovereignty and independence. [t would be 
an exceltent idea if Americans would follow this ex- 
ample and observe February 11, date of the Yalta 
Avreement, as a day of national shame and mourning. 

There may be some dispute as to when the war was 
won. But there can be little doubt as to when the 
peace was lost. It was lost when a President of the 
United States, acting in stealthy secrecy, signed a 
document which marked the cynical and abject sur- 
render of every positive ideal for which America was 
professedly fighting. It was lost when the Yalta 
instrument was signed. 

The Yalta Agreement was immoral, unconstitutional, 
and profoundly stupid. These are strong words. But 
great betrayals call for strong words. Let’s back up 
this indictment with specific proofs. 

Yalta was immoral because it was a flagrant viola- 
tion of the Atlantic Charter, of the traditional Amer- 
ican policy of protecting the administrative sovereignly 
and territorial integrity of China, of the right of 
political asylum, of practically every historic aim and 
objective of American foreign policy. 

It is hard to see how anyone, especially in the light 
of subsequent developments, can dispute the fact that 
the Yalta agreement about Poland was a complete 
denial of the Atlantic Charter assurances: 

“Their countries [of the United Nations) | seek 
no aggrandizement, territorial or other. . . . They 
desire to see no territorial changes that do not 
accord with the freely expressed wishes of the 
peoples concerned. ... They wish to see sovereign 
rights and self-government restored to those who 
have been forcibly deprived of them..” 

The handing over to the Soviet Union without any 
semblance of a free plesbiscite of almost half of 
Poland’s prewar territory and about a third of Poland's 
prewar population can ‘scarcely be harmonized with 
these principles. Nor are the high ideals of the At- 
lantic Charter to be reconciled with the imposition on 
Poland of a misnamed “government of national unity” 
which is really a government of murder and treason, 
a Red Quisling regime that can only maintain itself 
in power with the support of hundreds of thousands of 
foreign troops, and by the use of unremitting terror, 
in the shape of mass arrests, executions and political 
tuurders. 

China was sold down the river at Yalta almost as 
badly as Poland, although the American people were 
not allowed to know this at the time. It has only 
recently come to light that America and Britain al 
Yalta signed away the rights of an ally, China, to 
economic control of its richest industrial area, Man- 
churia, in what was surely one of the shadiest secret 
deals in history. 

The UNO was effectively scuttled in advance at 
Yalta, as an effective agency for maintaining peace 
against aggression. For Stalin got his will on the un- 
limited veto right for the big powers, a right which 
ras already been pushed to the fantastic length of 
blocking a clearcut vote in the Security Council on an 
issue (whether British troops in Greece represented a 
threat to world peace) which had been brought before 
the Council by the Soviet Government itself. The two 
extra votes in the Assembly for the Soviet Union (a 
precedent which paves the way for the ultimate grant 
of 4 separate vote to every Soviet Republic, existing 
or to come) were another of the appeasement fruits 
of Yalta. 

The right of asylum was sacrificed there. The dis- 
graceful business of using American troops to enforce 
the unwilling repatriation of Soviet citizens who some- 
times prefer suicide or self-mutilation to returning to 
the certainty of death or slavery was based on an un- 
published agreement at Yalta. 

. ° > 


Yara was unconstitutional, as well as immoral, 
because Roosevelt made international agreements of 
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Where the News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








the highest international importance. not only without 
“the advice and consent of the Senate.” but even with- 
out the knowledge of the late President’s closest ad- 
visers, such as the present Secretary of State, And it 
was stupid on two counts. It proceeded on the as- 
sumption that cringing appeasement would make the 
Soviet Government a loyal partner in international 
agreements. At a time when Japan’s fate was already 
sealed it bartered away China’s vital economic inter- 
ests in Manchuria for what ultimately turned out to 
he a few davs of Soviet fighting in Manchuria against 
Japan. 


Few American commentators appraised Yalta at 
its true significance when it was signed. The full 
measure of its appeasements and betrayals leaked out 
only gradually. But today, a year after it was signed, 
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it would find few wholehearted defenders, excep 
the canks of the Communists and fellow-travelers, 

Several developments that closely coincided yj 
the anniversary of Yalta emphasize the utter bay 
ruptey of the policy which it symbolized. There y 
Stalin’s rasping speech, with its call to a world arm 
ment race, which startled even Walter Lippmann jy 
a complete reversal of his former political line. Wij 
a few months after recognizing the Polish “goye 
ment of national unity” the American and Britj 
Governments found themselves obliged publicly 
indict the leaders of this government as men who yw 
authorizing murders of political opponents by 
bers of their own securify police. 

The one little sprig of laurel which Byrnes brou 
back from Moscow, agreement with the Soviet Uni, 
about maintaining the independence and integrity , 
China, faded rapidly as Soviet troops, in violation 
two promised dates of withdrawal, continued to remiy 
in Manchuria and a Chungking despatch reported 
“China’s position in Manchuria is now regarded he 
as more critical than at any time since the end of tk 
Japanese war.” 
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Finally came the revelation of a gigantic Sovig 
spy ring on this continent, aiming at getting the sec 
of radar and the atomic bomb by any means, im 
cating some members of the Soviet Legation in Can 
and apparently operating with the criminal connivam 
of some highly placed United States officials. What: 
devastating commentary on the parrot chorus of ty 
“We Must Trust Russia” boys! 

















An Editerial— 


Democracy at the World's Table 


F. all the children of men could be served their 

daily rations at one long table, the sight might 

serve to shock the smug and self-satisfied into 
generosity. From our will-filled plates we Americans 
would look down to where millions of hollow-eyed 
people gaze at us with envy. We would be forced with 
horror to observe the men and women-—and especially 
the children—of India, China, the Philippines, Italy, 
France, Germany. Poland, the Balkans. Viewing such 
multitudinous woe and want, who would hesitate. to 
share the abundance which is ours? 


It is almost exactly a century ago that the first ship- 
loads of food left our shores for the relief of famished 
persons in a foreign land. These were sent to Ireland 
at the time of an historic famine. Since then food has 
gone as a free gift to many lands. The sharing of food 
is a part of the American tradition. 

But in 1946 the giving of charity is not enough. 
When on February 6 President Truman announced 
his 9-point program for conserving and sharing food 
he declared that “only through super-human efforts 
can mass starvation be prevented.” During these tragic 
months great populations scattered over all Europe 
and Asia are dying from lack of the barest necessities 
of existence. Their very existence is at stake. What- 
ever future they may have, political, social, economic, 
depends upon what is quickly done to afford relief. 
This is really a crisis. So many are the countries in- 
volved, so vast are the masses of people, that it may 
be said without exaggeration that the fate of the world 
depends upon the taking of effective action. 

The President’s plan involves only slight sacrifices 
by the average citizen. During the emergency we are 
to have “80 percent bread.” That is, bread which 
contains all but 20 percent of the content of the grain. 
It will be slightly darker than the lily-white product 
to which so many Americans are unfortunately ad- 


dicted, but it will contain more nourishment and m 
vitamins. ‘To conserve wheat, we shall deink lw 
whiskey and beer. Because of the large quantities d 
fats and oils required for shipment, we may not f 
just what we want at the grocery or the butcher shy 
There may be a return of unofficial rationing. ¥ 
shall suffer only small inconveniences, little chang 
in our menu. 8 

Organizations representing 50,000,000 citizens har 
already registered hearty support of the Presiden 
program. There is evidence that countless Americ 
are not content to leave relief exclusively to offi 
agencies. The flow of food and clothes from individ 
als and private agencies is constantly growing. Th 
seems to be a general recognition of the fact that 
matter how much we do, it will not be enough. 

General Dwight D. Eisenhower highlighted 
political importance of this share-the-food movewe 
when he remarked: “There will be no democracy i 
Europe unless the people have food.” In many p 
of Europe and Asia political fates are delicate] om 
balanced. Voters are called upon to decide betwet We 
dictatorship and democracy. Empty stomachs selé 
support steady minds. Wisdom has not often be 
rooted in want. Famished men will accept the count 
of desperation. If anywhere in Europe or Asia 
hope to help build democracies with which we ¢ 
cooperate in building a free world, the first requ 
ments are food and clothes. Our gifts ave not 2 
charity. They are contributions to our own f 
safety. 
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WORLD EVENTS 
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New Developments in 


POSTWAR 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


By 
George Denicke 
Boris Nicolaeusky 
Solomon Schwarz 


World Events No. 4 The New Leader, 7 East 15th St., New York 3, N. Y. 





INTRODUCTION 
By William Henry Chamberlin 


foreign policy as a riddle wrapped in a mys- 
tery inside an enigma. There can be no doubt 
as to the importance of. finding clues which will help 
to solve this riddle. The Soviet Union has emerged 
from the war as a member of the Big Three and the 


W INSTON CHURCHILL once described Soviet 


strongest land power in Europe and in Asia. 

The United States has a score of points of contact 
with Russia for every one that existed before the war. 
The significance of American-Soviet relations is em- 
phasized over and over again by the headlines which 
the daily newspapers devote to despatches describing 
Soviet actions and policies. 

Because the unfolding of Soviet foreign policy is 
closely followed in the regular columns of The New 

eader, this section does not deal with that subject 
directly. It is rather devoted to the Soviet philosophy 
and methods of government, to internal developments 
in present-day Russia. These questions are interesting 
in their own right. And foreign policy is often a 
projection of a government’s theory and practice in 
home affairs. 

How much of the revival of conventional patriotic 
slogans during the war was genuine and permanent, 
how much was a matter of expediency, dictated by an 
immediate overwhelming emergency? Are there any 
signs that the one-party dictatorship is slipping, that 
the Soviet Union is moving toward political democ- 
7 


racy? How is a Soviet national election conducted? 


What are the facts about the “economic democracy’ 
and “ethnic democracy” which are sometimes sug- 


gested as effective substitutes for political democracy 
in the Soviet Union? Why have several Soviet re ub. 
lics and regions been quietly expunged from the 
complicated map of the Soviet Union? 

These are a few of the questions to which the aut iors 
of this section offer authoritative answers, basex 
on fancy or suspicion or wishful thinking, but 
careful study and sifting of Soviet material. 
time when there is so much speculation about 
Soviet Union, sometimes of a very naive charz 
a statement of facts possesses distinct value. 

Some aspects of the Soviet situation are not ‘dealt 
with in this Supplement, either for lack of space or 
because the material is not at hand for a definite and 
assured appraisal of the situation. The ultimate « {fect 
of the bursting into Europe of millions of Soviet 
soldiers, who had hitherto been living within frontiers 
that were almost hermetically sealed, is certain io be 
profoundly significant. But as yet there is no «lear 
indication of what this effect will be. 

The relationship between the higher Party authori- 
ties and the Red Army Command in Russia is one of 
the focal points of Soviet internal and foreign policy. 
But under Soviet conditions large political changes. 
if these are in the making, could only be prepared in 
secrecy and come about with bombshell suddenness. 
Without professing to reveal the jealously guarded 
secrets of a totalitarian regime, Denicke, Nicolaevsk 
and Schwarz, three authorities on Russia, throw a 
clear informative light on some important new de- 
velopments in Russia. 


THE SUPREME SOVIET AND THE ELECTIONS 


HE Supreme Soviet that has now ended its term 
{ o~ elected eight years ago> Of the 91,000,000 
voters, 89,800,000 then cast their votes for the 
official candidates. The sessions of this Supreme Soviet 


usually lasted from one to seven days, and during the 
eight years of its existence, it convened a total of 12 
times. There has never been a dissenting voice or vote 
in the sessions of this body. All laws and decrees have 
been adopted unanimously. A new Supreme Soviet 
has been elected, in accordance with the Soviet Consti- 
tution. 

Almost all the provisions of Chapter XI of the 
Soviet Constitution seem to be impeccably democratic. 
Every Soviet citizen over 18 years, regardless of sex, 
race, religion, property status, etc., is given the right 
to vote and to be elected: representatives are elected 
by a direct, equal and secret ballot; the voters have 
the right not only to elect representatives, but also to 
recall them in case they do not justify the confidence 
placed in them. Only one article (Art. 141) sounds 
suspicious: 

“The right to nominate candidates is secured to 
public organizations and societies of the working 
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people: Communist Party organizations, trade unions, 
cooperatives, youth organizations and cultural so- 
cieties.” 

As the only political organization qualified to nomi- 
nate candidates, this article mentions the Communist 
Party. This naturally aroused the apprehension that 
only Communist candidates would be nominated, and 
only one candidate for each public office. 

Stalin emphatically repudiated this prospect. In 
his conversation with Roy Howard, President of the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, on March 1, 1936, at 
the time when the Constitution was being drafted, he 
said: 

“You are disconcerted by the prospect that a single 
party will participate in these elections. You cannot 
imagine how an electoral campaign can be carried out 
under these circumstances. It is obvious that election 
lists will be presented not only by the Communist 
Party, but also by various other organizations. A 
we have hundreds of them. . . . It seems to you that 
there will be no electoral struggle. . . . The universal, 
equal, direct and secret suffrage will be a whip in the 
hands of the populace against inefficient government 
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organs. In my opinion, our new Soviet Constitution 
will be the most democratic of all the existing constitu- 
tions’ (Pravda, March 5, 1936). 

This interview with Stalin was many times published 
in the Soviet Union in the form of a pamphlet, which 
was circulated widely—until the autumn of 1937. The 
electoral law promulgated in the summer of 1937 
seemce:t to corroborate Stalin’s words: Art. 141 of the 
Constitution was expanded, and the right to nominate 
candidates was granted, not only to the organizations 
enumerated in the Constitution, but also “‘to such or- 
ganizations as are lawfully registered,” and also— 
what seemed most important—“to general meetings of 
workers and employees‘in enterprises, of Red Army 
men in military units, as well as to general meetings 
of peasants in kolkhozes and of workers and employees 
in sovkhozes.” 

Under favorable circumstances, this last provision 
might, in fact, mark the starting point for a gradual 
democratization of the regime. But in the election 
campaign carried out at the end of 1937, it assumed 
an altogether different meaning. And the election of 
1916 followed the precedent of 1937. 

It appeared that the method of nominating candi- 
dates, which was not foreseen by the Constitution and 
was first introduced by the new electoral law, became 
the general rule. “Trade unions, cooperatives, youth 
organizations, and cultural societies” availed them- 
selves of their right very rarely, while the Communist 
Party and the Communist Youth League never once 
took advantage of them. The strategy of this election 
campaign of 1937 was drafted with great thoroughness 
at a secret plenary session of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party. It aimed at simulating 
popular elections with the Party seemingly remaining 
in the background, but in reality keeping a firm hold 
on them. In the election campaign of 1945-46, this 
plan was followed. 


+*& ah 


Nomination of Candidates 


Tue campaign always starts with meetings of voters 


for the nomination of candidates. In towns, separate 
meetings are held for single enterprises or for groups 
of enterprises, and in villages, for single kolkhozes. 
Someone from the audience, usually a non-party “old 
worker” or kolkhoz member, but not a representative 
of the Party, nominates the candidate, ostensibly upon 
his own initiative. Strangely the same candidate i: 
simultaneously nominated at many other meetings 
within the particular district, and always by some 
obscure non-party person. It sometimes happens that 
a too resourceful non-party man overplays his initia- 
tive: “Like every one of you, I was revolving in my 
mind the question of who should be elected. And I 
said to myself: it ought to be Pichugina, Chairman of 
the Tazansk Regional Soviet.” But the game runs 
quite smoothly. After the nomination, several speakers 
take the floor, and all voice approval of the candidate; 
in conclusion, representatives of Party and Youth 


League organizations of the factory or kolkhoz “sup- 
port” the candidate nominated by the non-party elec- 
tor. No one ever asks how these organizations could 
have discussed a candidate who had first been sug- 
gested a few minutes earlier. 

The meeting ends with the election of a delegate to 
the pre-election regional conference which follows the 
same pattern. In the 1937 campaign, after the ex- 
perience of the first few days, the staging was im- 
proved by a new system of presenting to the regional 
conference several candidates instead of one. Accord- 
ing to this new procedure, the primary meetings nomi- 
nate, in one instance Stalin, in another Molotov, etc., 
and lower on the list follows the candidate whose 
election has actually been decided. In all the primary 
meetings, as well as in the regional conferences, the 
candidates are elected by an open ballot and unani- 
mously. 

The list of candidates adopted by the regional elec- 
toral conference has to be registered with the regional 
election commission (corresponding to the Election 
Board in the US) along with the candidates’ declara- 
tion of their consent to run for the particular district. 
Then the same thing happens in every district: of the 
listed candidates, only one gives the required consent. 
And again no one would dream of asking who de- 
termines which of the candidates is to declare his 
agreement. The machine works without a hitch. 


* % a 


Tur pre-election district conference, in addition to 
drafting the list of candidates, elects “trustees” whose 
duty it is to “conduct pre-election propaganda in the 
electoral districts.” They are in fact responsible for 
the conduct of the election campaign. Many of the 
“trustees” are non-party men, but they are all selected 
by regional party committees. This point is emphasized 
in Pravda’s editorial of October 28, 1937: 

“The regional party committees are responsible for 
the selection of ‘trustees’ who have to take care of 
propaganda for the election of the slated candidates. 
The primary party organizations in plants, kolkhozes, 
etc., have to provide them with active helpers from 
among both Communists and non-party persons.” 

But even to these carefully picked and sifted 
“trustees” the party does not give a ghost of inde- 
pendence. Regional conferences appoint them in great 
numbers, up to 200 and more to an electoral district, 
but they have never attempted to organize their work 
independently, i.e., to form a group conducting the 
election campaign on its own responsibility. The 
“trustees” are always, not only in fact, but also of- 
ficially, working under the direction of the local party 
committees. Pravda (editorial of Nov. 16, 1937) 
leaves no doubt on this score. It emphasizes that the 
regional party committees have to “convene the ‘trus- 
tees’ and explain to them the nature of their duties . . - 
to organize their work” and that “the regional com- 
mittees have to check on their activity. . . . Every re- 
gional party committee ought to use the ‘trustees’ as 
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informers in order to get better knowledge of what is 
going on within the electoral district, and to be in- 
formed about the smallest underhand plottings of 
hostile propaganda.” So “trustees” of regional elec- 
tion conferences play the double role of technical 
assistants and police informers. 

The “trustees” are responsible for the appearance 
of all citizens at the polls, and for the propaganda 
in support of the nominated candidates. The propa- 
ganda, however, is conducted in a rather peculiar 
style. “To the knowledge of every elector should be 
brought not only the name of the candidate, but also 
his life story and political record, his merits and 
achievements” (Pravda, editorial of Nov. 19, 1937). 
The duties of the representative are not even men- 
tioned. The campaign is carried out as if its purpose 
was not the election of members of a parliament em- 
bodying the legislative power, but a vote of confidence 
in the government, in the ruling party and above all 
in the worshipped “leader” who, incidentally, is nomi- 
nated by the electoral conferences in all districts as 
a candidate to both the Soviet of the Union and the 
Soviet of Nationalities. (However, he is elected in 
one district only, since the Constitution does not admit 
a candidacy for the Supreme Soviet in more than one 
district. ) 


” me ” 


The Soviet Parliament 


IR the USSR, the place of parliament is taken by the 
Supreme Soviet, consisting of two Chambers: the 
Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities. 
Legislative power is exercised exclusively by the 
Supreme Soviet. In a joint session of the two Cham- 
bers, the Supreme Soviet elects the Presidium, which 
is virtually the collective head of the State, without, 
however, possessing any legislative functions. The 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet is not the presiding 
organ of the Soviet. It is an independent body whose 
members cannot take the chair in the Supreme Soviet. 
The highest executive and administrative organ of 
State authority is the Council of Peoples’ Commissars, 
also formed by the Supreme Soviet. 

The Constitution of 1936 attaches special im- 
portance to the full legislative power which is vested 
in the Supreme Soviet. Art. 32 states explicitly: “The 
legislative power of the USSR is exercised exclusively 
by the Supreme Soviet.” The Presidium of the Su- 
preme Soviet can only “interpret laws of the USSR” 
(Art. 49b), and the Council of the People’s Commis- 
sars has the right to issue orders “on the basis and 
in pursuance of the laws in operation” (Art. 66). The 
leading expert of the Soviet Government in public law, 
A. J. Vishinsky, wrote in Pravda on the day when the 
first session of the Supreme Soviet was convened: 

“ ‘Exclusively’ means that according to the new 
Constitution neither the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet, nor the Council of People’s Commissars of 
the USSR is entrusted with legislative functions. . . . 
At the Extraordinary Eighth All-Union Session of the 
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Soviets an addendum to Art. 40 of the Constitution 
was suggested, giving power to the Presidium o! the 
Supreme Soviet to issue temporary legislative acts, 
Comrade Stalin then explained that this motion was 
wrong and that it should not be passed. Coin ade 
Stalin said: 

“ ‘Legislation not by one organ, but by several 
organs, must be eliminated once and for all. i 
contrary to the principle of stability of law. We .ced 
stability of law now more than ever. In the U SR, 
the legislative power must be exercised by a s agle 
organ, by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR.’ 

“This was provided for in the Constitution.” 

But all this was very soon forgotten. The Sup*eme 
Soviet has been more and more pushed into the : ack. 
ground. It has seldom been convened, and in re ‘lity 
the legislative functions have been increasingly . xer- 
cised by the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, or snore 
often by the Council of People’s Commissars or even 
by the latter jointly with the Central Committee of 
the Party, which the Constitution has not endowed 
with any of the rights of a State institution. It is only 
to veil these overt infringements of the Constitution 
that the laws issued by the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet are called “orders,” and laws issued -by the 
Council of People’s Commissars alone or jointly with 
the Central Committee of the Party, “decisions.” 

This method was applied when, a few days after 
these new elections were announced, the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet issued a new electoral law 
(“order”). This law differs from the former in many 
details of a technical nature. It also contains one 
highly important innovation. 

According to Art. 135 of the Constitution, “all 
citizens of the USSR who have reached the age of 18 
. . . have the right to vote in the elections and to be 
elected.” In regard to the active suffrage, the electoral 
law is in harmony with the Constitution. It declares 
that “Every citizen of the USSR who has reached the 
age of 23 can be elected as deputy to the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR.” It may well be that this consti- 
tutional amendment was justified. Yet this change 
should have been enacted in accordance with the legal 
procedure for amending the Constitution: “Only by 
decision of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, adopted 
by a majority of not less than two-thirds of votes cast 
in each of its Chambers” (Art. 146). 

The requirement of a higher age for candidates to 
the Supreme Soviet seems all the more strange since 
all the candidates are nominated “according to plan,” 
under the strictest supervision by the Communist 
Party, which has all the means for selecting candidates 
above a certain age without overtly violating the 


Constitution. 
* a * 


Constitutional Amendments by Decree 


However, as the preparations for the election con- 
tinued, more anti-constitutional surprises followed. On 
October 17, 1945, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
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jssuc: an “order” concerning the division of a country 
into .lectoral districts. This might seem a trifling 
affair and a purely technical problem. But the Soviet 
cons!i:utional master minds succeeded in using the 
order about electoral districts for the purpose of 
solv several very important problems in violation 
of the very foundations of the Constitution. 

From this order, it became known for the first time 
that within the Soviet Union there had been abolished, 
apart from the Volga German autonomous republic, 
the a’ olition of which was announced in August, 1941, 
the t.almyk (along the lower Volga), Krym and 
Checieno-Ingush autonomous republics, as well as 
the Kxrachai autonomous area (all in the northern 
Caucssus). But autonomous republics and autono- 
mous areas are the elements of the Soviet Union. Their 
existence is guaranteed by the Constitution, and their 
abolition ought to require an amendment of the Con- 
stitution. Yet their elimination was not even reported 
to the Supreme Soviet. 

The order concerning electoral districts contains 
even inore sensational news. For many years, there 
existed a tiny Tannu-Tuva People’s Republic, located 
between the Soviet Union and the Mongolian People’s 
Republic. It was recognized only by its two neighbors, 
and it did not seek recognition by other nations. A 
treaty of friendship which was concluded between the 
Tannu-Tuva Republic and the Soviet Union on July 
25, 1925, never aroused any misunderstanding. As a 
matter of fact, the Tannu-Tuva People’s Republic was 
obviously a Soviet protectorate. Now it has been 
deemed expedient to put an end to this status. This 
could have been achieved very simply. The Great 
Khuraldan of Tannu-Tuva might have been asked to 
request the Soviet Union to include the Tannu-Tuva 
Republic in the USSR, and the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR could have enacted the necessary measures. 
Instead, this problem was solved by grabbing the 
Tannu-Tuva Republic and annexing it to the Soviet 
Union by means of a decree which dealt with the 
regroupment of electoral districts. The whole affair 
looks like a challenge or a deliberate attempt to es- 
tablish a precedent (perhaps for the Mongolian 
People’s Republic). The independent Tannu-Tuva 
Republic, in spite of its international treaty of friend- 
ship with the USSR, was declared, without further 
ado, not even an autonomous republic within the 
Soviet Union, but just an autonomous area. Here 
again, a decision of the Supreme Soviet was not asked 
for. We are confronted with a clear violation of 
constitutional and international law. 

But the same order achieves much more than the 
annihilation of an obscure little republic. Quite casu- 
ally, it also accomplishes the annexation of ine north- 
ern part of Eastern Prussia. The Truman-Stalin-Attlee 
conference in Potsdam “agreed in principle to the 
Soviet proposition to transfer Koenigsberg and the 
adjacent region to the Soviet Union” with the pro- 
vision, however, that the “final decision” will be 


reached “at the forthcoming peace settlement.” But 
without waiting for the peace setllement, and again 
without the Supreme Soviet, the Koenigsberg region 
has been declared part of the Soviet Union. Moreover, 
it was not included in the neighboring Lithuanian 
Republic, which procedure might have had some jus- 
tification in very farfetched historical and national 
arguments, but was simply annexed to the RSFSR— 
on which it does not even border. The Konigsberg 
region takes part in the elections on a similar basis 
with other parts of the Soviet Union, and constitutes 
a separate electoral district in the elections to the 
Soviet of the Union. In the election to the Soviet of 
Nationalities it is part of the rural district of Lenin- 
grad, from which it is separated by Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Estonia. 

The circumstances under which the new Supreme 


‘Soviet has been elected bode ill for its future. The 


Communist Party machine has been acting as if it 
wants to remind the Supreme Soviet of its proper 
place. 


SOVIET “DEMOCRACY” 
AFTER THE WAR 


USSIAN Communists present the Soviet system 

as a new form of “proletarian” democracy, 

vastly superior to “bourgeois” democracy as 

practiced in Britain and the United States. In various 

ways they echo the ideas on “Soviet Democracy” ex- 

pressed by A Sokolov in War and the Working Class 
(No. 8, 1945): 

“.. A country which knows no exploitation of man 
by man, a country in which not only political but 
economic equality prevails, a country in which demo- 
cratic liberties are not only proclaimed de jure but 
are fully guaranteed de facto by the material con- 
ditions of social life, a country in which genuine free- 
dom of nations exists and indestructible friendship 
between these nations has been created—such a 
country has undoubtedly made more progress along 
the road to democracy.” 

Certainly if such a country exists, it must have 
made more progress than the USA toward utopia. The 
only question is—is the Soviet Union such a country? 
Even fellow-travelers do not often argue that political 
democracy exists in the USSR. Their second line of 
defense is that though the Russian people do not have 
civil liberties in the “western” sense, they do enjoy 
economic democracy—as well as cultural, national, 
and racial freedom, and sex equality. 

Even an expert in semantics cannot quite understand 
the meaning of this fantastic claim. But the Commu- 
nists obviously identify the terms democracy and 
equality: “not only political but also economic 
equality prevails,” Sokolov writes. The concept of 
democracy, though not necessarily identical with that 
of equality, does imply the equality of rights. But 
equality is not always democratic: in Nazi concentra- 
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tion camps all prisoners were equally enslaved. As 
Anatole France wrote, all Frenchmen have an equal 
right to sleep under bridges. In this sense, it is 
possible to say that Soviet citizens have equal rights— 
the vast majority are equally deprived of all political 
liberty. Everyone has an equal right to vote for 
Stalin, but for no opposition candidate. 
* *- * 


The Soviet “Intelligentsia” 


Doss equality actually exist in Soviet Russia? The 
Communist argument is that in the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics a classless society has been created. 
According to the Stalinist C tution it is a Socialist 
state of workers and peasants. “Soviet society is com- 
posed of two friendly classes—workers and peasants 

between which there is no antagonism, although 
some class differences do exist,” the official history of 
the Soviet Union (1941) explains. This assertion is 
clearly contradicted by the realities of Soviet life; 
hence it has been corrected. V. Y. Vishinsky wrote in 
a recent article on “The Soviet State and Soviet Democ- 
racy,” that “The Soviet system is the cradle of new 
classes, such as have never before been known in 
history. Our working class and our collective farmers 
are in their social nature new classes, as is also the 
new Soviet intelligentsia, whose character has been 
formed by new socialist social relations” (Bulletin of 
the Soviet Embassy in Washington, Nov. 17, 1945). 

In this context the term “intelligentsia” has, of 
course, a different meaning than it had in pre-revolu- 
tionary Russia when it was applied chiefly to the mem- 
bers of the liberal professions. In Tsarist days the 
term had the connotation of an intelligent, educated 
person, who had a predominance of intellectual inter- 
ests. Thus the intelligentsia was an enlightened, pro- 
gressive social group. TheOxford Dictionary definition 
stressed the fact that the intelligentsia was “the part 
of a nation (especially the Russian) that aspires to 
independent thinking.” 

Some elements of this pre-revolutionary meaning 
may persist in Soviet Russia today, but they have lost 
their former importance. “The new Soviet intelligent- 
sia” consists rather of a new ruling class of state func- 
tionaries, the apparatus of the dictatorship. This 
recognition of the intelligentsia as a third class is 
tantamount to an admission that the new ruling class, 
which is essentially the Communist Party, no longer 
arises directly from the workers and peasants, but 
that it is a separate social entity differentiated from 
the masses. 

In 1934-36, during the discussion of the new Soviet 
Constitution, Stalin himself opposed a proposal to 
incorporate in the first article of the Constitution a 
statement that the Soviet Union “is a state of workers, 
peasants, and the toiling intelligentsia.” -Said Stalin: 
“The intelligentsia has always been, and remains, only 
a layer between two classes, a prosloika. Previously 
it was recruited from the nobility, bourgeoisie, and, 
in part, from the workers and peasants. In our time 
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the intelligentsia is recruited primarily from the w: 
ers and peasants. But it remains a layer between t 
classes, not a class.” 

Now it is admitted that there are not two, bi 
least three classes. But the definition of the term 
telligentsia” has remained vague. To what class 
Red Army generals, managers of industries, the hi 
functionaries of the state and Communist Party | 
ers belong? Are they workers, peasants, or inte 
tuals? And to what class belong those miser 
pariahs, the millions of forced laborers in S 
concentration camps? 

Clearly the social stratafication in Soviet soc’ 
cannot be described in terms of such class catego 
There is a social hierarchy. At the base of the scci 
pyramid are the millions subjected to forced 
regimented labor; at the apex is the omnipx 
dictator, Generalissimo Stalin. The _hierarcl 
principle is applied to every social group and « 
and equality is a myth. Every army is a hierarc! 
organization, but in the Red Army this princip! 
carried to the extreme. In his relations with a super’ 

a Red Army soldier must endure every sort of a! 
and humiliation—and even a colonel is treated 
contempt by a general. Anyone in a lower grad 
rank is considered an inferior human being. Soviet 
society is not old enough to have developed a rigid 
caste system in all sectors. It is still possible for a 
person to move from one stratum to another. But the 
trend toward the formation of closed social groups is 
already perceptible. 
* * 


Privileges as a Political Weapon 


L; would not be strictly correct to say there is a 
gradation of “rights” in Soviet society, for no position 
is guaranteed by firmly established rights; individuals, 
even in the highest categories can be removed or 
“liquidated” by an order from above. But there is a 
gradation of privileges. In the mildest form, social 
discrimination means the denial of such privileges as 
the right to buy in special stores, to get free theatre 
tickets, a vacation in the Crimea, an automobile, 
hospital care, the right to send children to the best 
schools. Promotion to a better job depends upon the 
favor of those in a superior category. Randolph 
Churchill reported in the London Daily Telegraph of 
Dec. 11, 1945: 

“Tt is only the privileged classes, commissars, intel- 
lectuals, generals, and party leaders, who can afford 
to buy any of the few luxuries which are available. 
Thus the privileged classes benefit twice over. Not 
only are they paid 20 to 100 times more than the 
workingman, but they are given special cards which 
enable them to buy in the reserved shops. . . . It is, 
in fact, a sort of inverted black market, where the rich 
can leisurely buy at one-third the price paid by the 
poor. The Dean of Canterbury and others who seem 
to detect a similarity between Christianity and Com- 
munism would no doubt justify this arrangement with 
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the Bi! lical text: ‘Unto him that hath shall be given 
and from him that hath not shall be taken away even 
that wich he hath’ ”, 

Churchill might have added another Biblical text: 
“The poor ye shall always have with you.” 

Man» foreign observers have commented on the 
sharp ifferentiation between remuneration for various 
catego:ies of labor, in a system described as “economic 
democracy and equality.” Among those who confirm 
this fact is Len de Caux, editor of the CIO News, well- 
known as an ardent admirer of “Soviet Democracy,” 
who recently visited the Krasny Proletari, machine- 
buildi plant in Moscow. As he reports in The 
Worker (Nov. 25, 1945), the director of the factory, 
Peter {ararfichev, informed de Caux that “wages 
average 600 rubles monthly, with the lowest paid un- 
skilled labor getting a minimum of 300 rubles, and 
the highly skilled making as much as 3,000 rubles on 
piece work.” The director’s salary was not given. 

To live in Moscow on 300 rubles monthly, or even 
on 600, means such misery as is unknown among 
American workers. And it would be difficult to find 
an American machine plant in which the range of 
pay is ten to one, and in which the weekly take-home 
pay varies from $20 to $200; a more accurate com- 
parison would be an American factory in which the 
monthly pay ranges from $15 to $150, the equivalent 
of 300 and 3,000 rubles. The average pay cited, 600 
rubles, means that at least 88 percent of the workers 
at the Moscow plant earned 600 rubles or less. This 
appallingly low average shows that in this Soviet 
factory the majority are underdogs; that a small 
sroup at the top got relatively high salaries. “The 
Soviet system is the cradle of new classes,” indeed; 
in fact this factory is the cradle of a hierarchical 
system. 

Such a system is incompatible with the democratic 
principle of self-government. It can only be directed 
from above. It is absurd to think that a great majority 
would by democratic procedure establish such a 
system, with special privileges for a few at the top 
of the pyramid. It is based organically upon an 
economic structure which is utterly undemocratic—its 
essential characteristics are brutally imposed from 
above against the will of the people. Reports are 
virtually unanimous to the effect that the peasants 
have never become reconciled to collectivism of the 
land. Even such pro-Soviet writers as Edmund Stev- 
ens, in his Russia Is No Riddle, indirectly recognizes 
th “in agriculture the Germans made the fatal 
blunder (from their standpoint) of trying to retain 
the collective farms.” The fact can no longer be con- 
cealed that during the first period of the war many 
Ukrainian peasants welcomed the Germans as liberat- 
ors; they hoped the collective farms would be divided 
up again. 

Many close students of Russian affairs report that 
le majority of the people, and even many high. func- 
tionaries, would like to see the restoration of private 
trade—a new NEP. Edmund Stevens writes: “. 
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veneral disease . . . had risen to epidemic proportions 

throughout the areas of German occupation. . . . From 
the Soviet ideological standpoint, a far worse evil 
than prostitution or veneral disease was the private 
trade which the Nazis had encouraged everywhere as 
a means of corrupting the people and weaning them 
away from the principles of Socialist economy. In 
Kharkov, at the time of our trip, the authorities had 
not yet made any move to curb private trade, which 
was going full-blast and was regulated only by the 
laws of competition.” 


* * * 


Is the USSR a Free Federation? 


Tue real question is—whether any of the peoples 
of the various “autonomous” Soviet Republics enjoy 
the right of self-determination? Can any ethnic or 
national group decide its own way of life? Or are 
they all forced to accept a political, economic, and 
social system and an official ideology imposed upon 
them by a dictatorship centralized in Moscow? There 
can be no doubt that “the right of self-determination” 
as preached by Lenin, to which the Stalinists still give 
lip-service, does not correspond to the Soviet reality. 

According to the Soviet Constitution of 1936, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is a free feder- 
ation, and each republic has the legal right to secede. 
But of course the USSR is not a federation, and no 
unit can possibly even raise the question of secession. 
No nation, no empire, in all history has developed 
such a highly centralized state, with a single ruling 
party in all its “federated and autonomous republics.” 
and with a very small hierarchy in which all power is 
concentrated in one center. 

If proof is needed, it can be found in the structure 
of the Soviet budget. The distribution of expenditures 
in the federal budget, the budget of states, and local 
budgets in the United States in 1930 was as follows: 

National 29 percent 
States . $2,100,000,000, 716 ” 
Local 200,000,000, ”55 ” 

Such was the distribution, in 1930, of expenditures 
in democratic America, where local self-government 
is strongly developed. During the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration there was a great increase in the functions 
of the Federal Government, due to the emergency 
brought about by the depression (and later by war). 
In 1940 the distribution of expenditures in the USA 
was as follows: 

National $10,300,000,000, or 49.5 percent 
States .... $ 4,500,000,000, ” 215 ” 
$ 6,000,000,000, ” 29 ° 


Many American advocates of “states rights” have 
criticized this increase in federal expenditures. But 
in Soviet Russia the last prewar budget, that for 1941, 
foresaw the following distribution: 

USSR (federal) 170,000,000,000 rubles, or 79 percent 


Autonomous Republics........ 13,000,000,000 ” ” 6 ” 
Local .. 33,000,000,000 ” ”15 ” 
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After the war began the percentage of the total 
expenditures of the “federal” Soviet Government in 
Moscow had to be increased. Moreover, all local 
budgets and those of the allegedly independent repub- 
lics are planned, revised and supervised closely by the 
higher, centralized financial bureaus, whereas in the 
USA each State makes its own budget which need not 
be approved by the Federal Government. Soviet apol- 
ogists consider it a great advantage to include all 
budgets in one over-all Union budget, confirmed by 
the Supreme Council of the Union (Batyrev and Sit- 
nin: Finances and Credit System of USSR, Moscow, 
1945. In Russian.) 

It was revealed during the war that the national 
minorities have not become reconciled to their present 
status in the USSR. Collaboration with the invading 
Germans was very widespread in all occupied areas. 
There were many instances of rebellion. In the 
Ukraine especially there was a pronounced anti-Rus- 
sian attitude; there were manifestations of anti-Rus- 
sian feeling by the Tartars in the Crimea; various 
tribes in the Northern Caucasus also gave vent to 
hatred of Russian domination, et cetera. This was con- 
firmed after the war by the abolition of several 
“autonomous republics.” 


Five of Russia’s component national Republics were 
dissolved during the war. The peoples in question 


were found to be “unreliable” and were sent away to 
(sia, while their territories were added to that of the 
neighboring nation, namely to the Russian Sceviet 
Republic (RSFSR). 

In 1941, a decree ordered all Germans ot the Ger- 
man Volga Soviet Republic sent to Siberia, because 
of their unreliability in wartime. The German Soviet 
Republic, with a population of 606,000, thereupon 
ceased to exist. Later, when the German invasion was 
turned back, the Kalmyks, the Tartars of the Crimea, 
the Chechens and Karachs were found to have been 
too friendly to the Germans, even treacherous to the 
Soviet Union. The aggregate population of these five 
national regions was 2,800,000. Without a constitu- 
tional act (which, properly speaking, would be neces- 
sary to comply with the requirements of the law), 
these autonomous Republics were dissolved. The 
greater part of the population was deported—some 
to work in kolkohozes in Central Asia and Siberia, 
which were badly in need of manpower, and some 
to labor camps in the Far East. 

On May 24, 1945, Stalin in a toast “to the health 
of the Russian people” indirectly but clearly recog- 
nized that the minorities had not demonstrated full 
confidence in the Soviet Government. Stalin called 
the Russian people—i. e., the people of Russia proper 
(Great Russia), not the Soviet people—“the most out- 
standing nation of all nations forming the Soviet 
Union.” When in 1941-42, “the situation was desperate 

. a different people could have said to the Govern- 
ment: You have failed to justify our expectations, go 
away—we shall install another government which will 


conclude peace with Germany and secure for us a 


’ 


quiet life,” continued the Generalissimo. “Th 
sian people, however, did not take this path | 
it trusted the correctness of the policy of its ( 
ment and it made sacrifices to insure the r 
Germany.” dae 

This is not the first time that the role of the I 
people and especially of the Russian Communis 
has been stressed in official pronouncements 
Soviet leaders—a very high percentage of wh: 
Russians, higher than the percentage of Russi. as jn 
the entire population. It was, however, significa: ' that 
Stalin found it necessary to praise the confiden: » and 
the sacrifices of the Russian people only, rathe than 
to praise all the peoples of the Union. It is a s range 
kind of “racial and national democracy” under hich 
the all-powerful dictator singled out one of the “fed. 
erated” nations as “the most outstanding of all n :tions 
forming the Soviet Union.” It is as though an mer. 
ican President had singled out one State, or one *acial 
strain such as the Anglo-Saxons, for special raise 
in the war effort. 


IDEOLOGICAL 
RECONVERSION 


INCE February, 1945, the Russian Communists 

have been busily revising all aspects of their 

ideological activity. Scientific “production” in 
the domain of philosophy, history, economics, etc., has 
been put under closest scrutiny; leading professors 
of social and economic sciences (more than 800 men) 
have been summoned to Moscow to attend special 
courses designed to raise their “qualifications” |o the 
level of the new requirements. Heads of some of the 
most important scientific institutions of the party, who 
have been found lacking in “vigilance,” have been dis. 
missed. Editorial staffs of prominent party organs, 
including Bolshevik, the main “theoretical and _polit- 
ical periodical of the Central Committee of the party,” 
have been reshuffled. A thorough literary and ideolog. 
ical “rearmament” is being carried out. 

Foreign correspondents, if they note these events at 
all, talk about a “crisis of Communism” in Soviet 
Russia. This is wrong. A crisis did take place, due 
to the war, but its nature is not widely understood. 
A complex activity is now under way with a view to 
adapting the whole ideological work of the party to 
postwar circumstances. In a recent editorial the 
Bolshevik declared: “Our propaganda must be placed 
unreservedly in the service of the tasks which confront 
us in the transition period from war to peace.” State: 
ments of this nature are not printed in the Soviet press 
until a decision on the particular problem has been 
reached, and unless this decision is to be carried into 
effect immediately. What is really going on in the 
ideological sphere in Russia is a process of “recon- 
version,” directed by the leaders of the party in con- 
formity with their long-range plans. 

In the last years of Lenin’s life, there was a debate 
within the Communist Party as to when and how dic: 
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Ww dic- 


tators!::p should be mitigated and restricted. After his 
death -nd until the purge trials of 1936-38, factional 
strife vas often centered on this problem. Rykov’s 
theory evolved in the NEP period and demanding “a 
descen. toward the peasantry with brakes on,” Buk- 
harin’s and Gorki’s sermonizing on “proletarian hu- 
manitc‘ianism” after all-out collectivization had been 
carrie out—these and similar trends represented 
timid .ttempts at loosening the grip of the “revolu- 
tionar’ minority” which was imposing its will upon 
the grout majority. 

attempts failed because the problem had to be 

yy that same minority welded into the Com- 

Party leadership and aware of the fact that 
restric..on of the dictatorship would unavoidably lead 
to the loss of its privileged position. Stalin became 
the theoretical head of this minority. He maintains 
that dictatorship is necessary for combatting the for- 
eign enemies of the Soviet regime. These enemies are 
all the capitalist nations, whether their political re- 
gimes be republican, monarchist, fascist, reactionary 
or democratic. He has often declared that antagonism 
between the two systems—one based on an organized 
collectivized enonomy, the other on free competition 
—is irreconcilable, and that this antagonism con- 
flicts—sometimes on one level, sometimes on another. 
An inevitable future life-and-death struggle will deter- 
mine which of the two systems will survive. Dictator- 
ship is necessary to safeguard the security of the Soviet 
Union in this impending struggle, and, therefore, it 
must continue until the “capitalist encirclement” has 
been broken, i. e., until the Soviet system has over- 
come the capitalist system. And after the “antag- 
onistic classes” within a nation have been liquidated, 
the main objective of dictatorship is the liqudation 
of such classes in the whole world, that is to say, 
launching a world revolution, in Stalin’s interpreta- 
tion of this term. 

In Stalin’s conception, the doctrine of State dictator- 
ship is supplemented by a doctrine of “a political 
party of a new type,” i. e., of the role assigned to the 
single party in a dictatorially ruled nation. This party 
wields all political power. It transfers part of its 
administrative functions to a government which it 
appoints, and which consists exclusively of its mem- 
bers. Yet ‘even this government has to be closely 
watched by the party which remains the unrestricted 
master of the nation. It is the party’s duty to prepare 
in every way, politically, militarily and especially 
ideologically, for the prospective clash between the 
“two irreconcilable economic systems.” 


* * * 


Retreat in Wartime 


T 
Hn LER’S aggression muddled up the situation, and 
new stratagems had to be devised to meet the new 
difficulties. Hence there was a certain crisis in the 
party’s ideology, which developed along several lines. 
The party’s appeals to the ‘people “to defend the 
achievements of the October Revolution” would have 


been insufficient. Soon after the war started, the cus- 
tomary high-flown perorations about building Social- 
ism, about the party’s role, disappeared from the 
Soviet press. Instead the people were urged to defend 
their homeland—not the Socialist motherland, but 
just the old country for which generations of ancestors 
had fought and perished. Instead of the great deeds 
of the heroes of the civil war, the newspapers praised 
figures of the past, Alexander Nevsky, Dmitri Donskoi, 
Suvorov, Kutuzov, and other patriots of prerevolution- 
ary Russia. The propaganda of class struggle and of 
“the clash of two economic systems,” which implied 
anti-capitalist aggresiveness, was replaced by the prop- 
aganda of national defense, which implied the blunt- 
ing of social and national antagonisms. 

On the other hand, the terrible suffering inflicted 
on the nation by the war, accentuated trends which the 
official Communist ideology considered weakening and, 
therefore, harmful. In this category came simple hu- 
manitarian emotions, worry about relatives, sorrow 
about those who have gone, longing for distraction 
to forget the stark realities, seeking consolation in 
religion, and elemental hatred toward the enemy—all 
the familiar patriotic and demagogic appeals. There 
were various shades in these tendencies, but they were 
of all the same plebean origin: they came from the 
lowest social strata of the new society, and were tinged 
with opposition to its present form. 

Along with these tendencies there were other trends, 
which sprang from the upper level of Soviet society. 
There were, for instance, the words of the army and 
navy commanders, who were striving for more inde- 
pendence and showing increasing signs of opposition 
to the tutelage of party cells. Most of these officers 
had obtained membership. But now they were respon- 
sible for the conduct of war; they had to make hard 
decisions, and party representatives who tried to dic- 
tate to them seemed objectionable. In the fall of 
1942, this mood caused the party to issue an order 
subordinating the political commissars, i. e., the party 
representatives, to army commanders. Thus, the pre- 
eminence of the army command over the party was 
acknowledged. This resulted in a growing general 
feeling of self-respect, and in the emergence of in- 
dividualistic trends and to a certain extent to the 
establishment of a military caste spirit. 

This mood seems to have prevailed not only among 
army comman¢ers, but also among industrial leaders. 
They were the last to oppose a state wielding absolute 
power. It was in their milieu that historical novels 
extolling statesmen and military leaders of past 
generations, the builders of “great and powerful 
Russia,” met with special interest. They, too, wanted 
to become such builders, but they resented the role 
of the party representatives, with whom they had often 
clashed, and for whom they had little respect. 

Thus, inner-political developments, intensified by 
the war and coming as they did from diverse sources, 
worked in the same direction: they sapped the pre- 
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dominance of the party in Soviet society. Nor were 
the circumstances favorable to the party. Many party 
members, especially members of the Union of Com- 
munist Youth, were drafted into the army. In 1943, 
all men above 16 years of age had been already 
mobilized, and, according to the Youth League press, 
women took the leading roles in the factory, and still 
more in the village cells of the League (the mobiliza- 
tion of women was not quite so thorough; it began 
at the age of 19). To be sure, the party adopted spe- 
cial measures to forestall membership losses in the 
war: members who held more responsible organiz- 
ing and administrative posts in the parity organization 
were registered for the army but were not called into 
active service. Members of the party and of the 
Youth League who were drafted into the army were 
usually sent to subsidiary units (particularly to 
NKVD troops, whose number at the end of the war 
is reported to have reached 1,500,000 men). Despite 
all these measures which helped conserve the party 
personnel for the future, the lower party cells lost a 
great number of their members and, consequently, the 
party influence upon the masses decreased. 

Under these circumstances a struggle against the 
latent opposition to the party’s predominance could 
have been fraught with grave danger. An overt clash, 
even if the party had crushed its enemies, would have 
had a bad effect upon the morale of the army. There- 
fore it was reasonable on the part of the party leaders 
to refrain from fighting the opposition and even to 
tolerate mementarily its aspirations. 

The political activity of the party during the first 
period of the war when Russia suffered one defeat 
after another and when the situation was still unclear, 
was conducted under nationalistic and not under party 
slogans. The press dropped its dissertations about 
“the achievements of the revolution,” “the Socialist 
society” and so forth. Instead it stressed the need for 
defending Russia from the vile fascist aggressor—just 
as the grandfathers and the great-grandfathers of the 
Russians of this era had defended her against Na- 
poleon, the Teutonic Order and the Tartar invaders. 
Instead of the official party slogan “Workers of the 
world unite,” an ultra-nationalistic watchword ap- 
peared: “Death to the German invaders.” But in pub- 
lications intended for workers among whom the Com- 
munist element was strong (for instance Moskovski 
Bolshevik), and especially in those which were issued 
for party members, the prewar orthodox “Leninist” 
spirit was often maintained, although the sharper con- 
troversial points were often smoothed over. 


en * *” 


The Party Reasserts Its Power 


Arter the tide of war had definitely turned in 
favor of the Soviet Union, in the summer of 1943, 
the propaganda activity of the party was considerably 
intensified. A Central Lecture Bureau, attached to the 
Council of People’s Commissars, began to function in 
August. The Office of Propaganda of the Party Cen- 
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tral Committee was still more active. It organized 
5,200 lectures throughout the USSR in 1943! Local 
organizations also displayed great activity. in the 
second half of 1943, there were 643 lectures delivered 
in Saratov, 646 in Chkalov (Orenburg), 1,218 ip 
Gorky, etc. (See Bolshevik, 1944, No. 9, p- 3.) The 
main subjects of these lectures were the Marxig. 
Leninist philosophy and the events of the war, inter. 
preted in the light of the first edition of Stalin’s war. 
time speeches, which had just been published. 

The number of lectures increased in 1944 and a new 
topic was strongly emphasized, “Stalin’s gift of fore. 
sight.” (Kazakhstanskaia Pravda of July 2, !944,) 
Previous Soviet experience illustrates the purpose of 
this type of lecture. It is delivered when ther> is a 
feeling in the ruling group that criticism must be 
answered and suppressed, when the party auclience 
must be convinced of the propriety of blindly follow. 
ing all the zigzags of Stalin’s policy. All this was 
designed to prepare the party membership for the 
changes which were to be carried out later. 

The inception of the new policy dates back to Feb. 
ruary, 1945. Between February and April important 
developments took place in Soviet foreign policy. A 
political campaign against Turkey was initiated. An 
important event in the history of the allegedly non. 
existent Comintern was the visit to Moscow of the 
French Communist Duclos, who, upon his return to 
France, published in the April issue of the Cahiers 
du Bolshevisme his well-known article against Earl 
Browder; this led to the fall of Browder, and to the 
resumption by the American Communist Party of its 
uncompromising attitude against the foreign po 
the United States, and against “monopoly capitalism.” 

* & * 


Back to “Leninism” 


L; was during these weeks that decisions were reached 
in Moscow, which brought about the complete recon- 
version of Communist ideology and of political activ- 
ity in the USSR. It was decided to convoke a plenary 
session of the Union of Soviet writers and a special 
gathering of the Academy of Science, which at that 
time also published a “plan for the science of his. 
tory.” Politically, all these decisions had the same 
purpose: to combat the nationalistic ideology which 
had flourished during the war. The “plan” empha- 
sized the need for overcoming “efforts aimed at... 
all out, anti-scientific praise of Russia’s pre-revolu- 
tionary past.” (Historical Journal, March, 1945, 
p. 61). The session of the Union of Soviet Writers 
was held under the sign of a struggle against “coax- 
ing good old God.” (Report of the General Secretary 
of the Union, N. Tikhonov, member of the Central 
Committee of the party. See Literaturnaya Gazeta of 
May 17, 1945.) 

Pravda cracked down on Ilya Ehrenburg in April, 
1945. During the war, Flrenburg attained promi- 
nence because of his impetuous, burning hatred of the 
Germans, which made him the most popular writer 
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in Russia. He was the most prominent contrib- 
utor to the central organ of the army, The Red Szar, 
and his articles made the rounds of all the front maga- 
zines. ‘ihe blow to Ehrenburg was dealt by G. Alex- 
androv, for six or seven years head of the Propaganda 
Office of the Central Committee of the party, hence 
the lealer of its political activity throughout Russia. 
Alexancirov’s article cut short Ehrenburg’s political 
career. He continues to write, because he is docile, 
but his influence is vastly deminished. 

The coincidence in time of these three groups of 
events was not accidental. In the Soviet Union, all 
importaat decisions emanate from one source and 
after thorough consideration of all possible conse- 
quences. The decisions to assail Iran and Turkey, to 
gwitch the policy of American Communists, and to 
initiate a campaign against the religious and national- 
istic deviation in the Sovet Unon, were all prompted 
by the same reason. At the Yalta Conference, which 
closed on February 11, 1945, Stalin came to the con- 
clusion that politically the war against Germany was 
virtually terminated, and that the time had come to 


embark upon the achievement of his postwar plans. 
* * * 


Revi RTING to prewar conceptions did not imply 
the abolition of the tendency toward revision of Bol- 
shevik doctrines, but now this revision was directed 
into other channels. All the authors of amendments 
to the party doctrine referred to Stalin, who, in his 
wartime speeches “raised to a new height all aspects 
of the Marx-Lenin philosophy: the doctrine of the 
Socialist state, the doctrine of national minorities, the 
doctrine of just and unjust wars, of the Soviet regime, 
Soviet democracy, moral and political unity of the 
Soviet society, Soviet patriotism, friendship among 
peoples, the doctrine of war strategy and tactics.” 
(Bolshevik, No. 14, 1945, p- 9.) 

The party theoreticians now entwine all Stalin’s 
pronouncements on these questions into his old 
scheme. They are substantially right in doing so since 
Stalin’s new opinions do not contradict his old scheme, 
but represent its further logical elaboration. This con- 
sistency once more brings into relief the totalitarian 
basis of Stalin’s “doctrine of state.” Even in the pre- 
war period, the belief in the essential role of the 
state was firmly established among Stalin’s disciples. 
Malenkov, member of the Politburo of the party, and 
one of the most influential party leaders, declared in 
a speech delivered at a party conference in March, 
1941: “We are all servants of the state.” And after 
the war broke out, Bolshevik went still further, de- 
elaring (No. 17-18, p. 51) that “the war requires still 
greater strengthening of the state and its organs and 
still greater order and discipline.” This is the basic 
trend of the new ideas, which are being introduced 
into the official ideology in the course of its’ present 
reconversion. 

In the last six months, both Pravda and Bolshevik 
have been full of articles praising the great successes 


and merits of the Soviet state. From the theoretical 
viewpoint, they present little interest. What is remark- 
able in these articles is their consistent opposition to 
economic equality in Soviet society. A totalitaran 
state erected upon the basis of a glaring economic 
inequality among the various social groups, and 
swayed by a hierarchy selected by a single party, 
such is the regime now ruling in Russia. The ideology 
being molded in the present process of reconversion 
is the official ideology of that regime. 

In Stalin’s campaign speech delivered just before 
the Feb. 10 elections, his theme was that all the 
achievements of the Soviet Union flow directly from 
the Communist Party and the Soviet system—includ- 
ing victory over the Fascist foe. Russia produced 
30,000 tanks a year and 40,000 planes, not because 
the people were patriotic and devoted to national de- 
fense, not because help was received from the Allies, 
but because the Soviet system is superior to capitalism 
and because the Communist Party was “not sleep- 
ing over the chestnuts.” This Soviet system is so 
vastly superior to that of other countries, said Stalin, 
that Soviet citizens should overlook hardships and 
make further sacrifices for another Five-Year Plan 
to make them impregnable against encircling imperi- 
alism. Far from relaxing the dictatorship, it must be 
strengthened. To those who hoped that Soviet Russia 
had abandoned Bolshevism, Stalin’s speech must be 


disillusioning. 
* * * 


Reconversion in Foreign Policies 


ly this system of ideas, problems of foreign policy 


are an important element. They are examined from 
various viewpoints in a great many articles. All these 
articles, of course, hail the Soviet Government’s loy- 
alty to the ideal of peace, etc. But at the same time, 
they stress the need for “strengthening the military 
and economic power of the land of the Soviets. 
(Bolshevik, 1945, No. 17-18, p. 6.) That new military 
clashes are unavoidable is a matter of common belief 
among the Communists, and the need for military pre- 
paredness is continuously emphasized. Under these 
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circumstances, the “theoretical” analysis of conflicts 
which the Communist doctrine considers justified, and 
of those which it repudiates, assumes special interest. 

“The Marxists-Leninists,” declares Bolshevik (No. 
7-8, p. 15), “do not oppose all wars. Lenin and Stalin 
teach us that there are different kinds of wars, and 
that, consequently, our attitudes toward them should 
be different. There are progressive and reactionary 
wars. .- . Wars which are waged not for conquest, 
but for liberation . . 
oppression . . . wars for liberation, should be sup- 
ported by all progressive forces.” 

The author of another article is more explicit. He 
declares that in the category of progressive wars are 
to be included, beside defensive wars, “wars for the 
liberation of colonies and dependencies from the 
imperialistic yoke.” And he proceeds: 


wars against every kind of 
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“The nature of a war does not depend on whe 
started it, or on whose territory it is waged. A nation 
can wage a just war on foreign territory, if it is pur- 
sued for progress and liberation. On the other hand, 
a war carried on by a nation aiming at conquest and 
depredation is reactionary, even if waged on its own 
territory.” (Bolshevik, No. 16, p. 46.) 

This article deserves attention because its author, 
P. Fedoseev, is the responsible editor of Bolshevik 
and alternate for G. Alexandrov, head of the Office of 
Propaganda. His opinion indicates the trend of the 
party’s political line. Under existing circumstances, 
his statement has very definite implications: the Soviet 
reader has to be convinced that such wars as are now 
going on in Indonesia, Indo-China and Iran are jus- 
tifiable wars against Britain, Holland, etc., and that 
“progressive forces” have the right, and perhaps the 
obligation, to interfere in them, siding against “im- 
perialistic” Britain. It goes without saying that the 
Soviet Union is considered a “progressive force,” and 
that its wars will be “progressive” whenever they ave 
waged. 

If this kind of propaganda is carried on openly in 
a publication licensed for export abroad, it is easy to 
imagine the tenor of publications which are not per- 
mitted to be sent abroad (the great majority of pub- 
lications in the USSR have no such permission). The 
political significance of this propaganda is clear: the 
Communist Party of Soviet Russia is preparing its 
audience for the approaching new “period of pro- 
gressive wars.” 

* * " 


Soviet Russia and the Allies 


ly the war years the Soviet press naturally empha- 


sized the common cause of the allied, democratic, 
“peace-loving” nations. Differences which exist be- 
tween the political and economic systems of the allied 
nations were left in the shadow. Now the press 
abounds in reports and articles which stress the funda- 
mental differences between “Soviet democracy” and 
the bourgeois democracy of Russia’s erstwhile allies. 
The conclusion is always the same—“formal democ- 
racy” is not real democracy, and the only type of 
democracy worth fighting for is the Soviet type. 

For many years, the phrase “dictatorship of the 
proletariat” was absolutely eliminated from the Soviet 
press. The Russian political system was, during the 
war, labeled democratic and not dictatorial. Not be- 
fore November 1945 did the old slogan reappear. 
Now the authoritative Bolshevik declares: “The dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat and Socialism are insep- 
arable from democracy,” and Lenin is again quoted: 
“The Soviet system is a new type of democracy mean- 
ing: proletarian democracy or dictatorship of the 
proletariat.” 

From the propaganda material of the war period 
a few items are conserved: particularly the exaltation 
of the Red Army, Navy, and Air Force, and of Soviet 


patriotism. Such slogans are so insistently presente 
in the press, at meetings, and on the radio that ‘hej 
importance in the ideological structure is ob 
Despite boasts that “we have crushed the F 
aggressor,” and lip-service to international c 
oration of “peace-loving nations,” the Soviet pro 
for ever-increasing military strength is played up 
great persistency. In this respect the postwar 

in Russia differs from that in all other nations, \ 
people are weary of war and a pacifist moo 
psychological demobilization predominates. Wi ne 
the demand for rapid demobilization in the U ite 
States and Britain. 

In current propaganda in the USSR the idea j 
stressed that the Soviet Union was the real vict: r i 
Europe. The contributions of the other United Na ion 
are systematically minimized. Prominert writers sud 
as Ehrenburg and Zaslavski, and the editors o 
publications, have often emphasized Russia’s leading 
role in defeating the Axis. The result is that the 
sians believe literally that “We won the war almost 
alone.” ; 

This is more than simply national pride in mil itary 
glory. It has a very practical meaning: if Russig 
made a much greater contribution io victory than all} 
her allies combined, then her demands ought to be 
granted by the other powers. If Britain, the USA} 
France, China, and other nations made equally great 
contributions, then Russia is just one of the allies and 
hence obliged like the others to compromise. The 
exaggerated claims in the war effort made by Mosco 
serve as the basis for Russian aggression abroad—] 
expansion in Central and Eastern Europe, in the 
Middle East and Far East. i ; 

The idea that Russia’s eleventh-hour entrance into 
the war against Japan—not the atombomb—was the 
decisive factor in ending the war is also stressed. The 
words “decisive role” are so frequently repeated that 
their source must be the supreme leadership. Since) 
Russia declared war on Japan on August 8, and Japan 
surrendered the next day, it seems obvious to they 
Russian citizen that this was cause and effect. This 
gives a logical basis for Russia’s demand for partici-§ 
pation in the occupation and control of Japan, and a 
decisive voice in settlement of all Far Eastern prob- 
lems. 

Such is the network of postwar Soviet ideology: a 
return to Bolshevik Sovietism as an antagonist of 
“formal bourgeois democracy”; renewed criticism of J 
the “imperialism” of Britain and America; reassertion | 
of the superiority of Communism over capitalism; | 
exaltation of Soviet patriotism and of the State; glorifi- 
cation of the Red Army; emphasis on the achievements | 
of Soviet Russia as opposed to Tsarist Russia; exag-/ 
geration of Russia’s role in the war as compared with | 
the contributions of her allies; justification of the far: J 
reaching program of expansion based on these claims | 
and presumptions. 
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